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§g-A sheet and a half extra—being a part of the An- 
penpum to the current volume, accompanies the present 
number. It contains the strong and cloquent memorial 
of the New York Convention to the congress of the Unit- 
ed States, in favor of the protecting system, 





_ 
The leading article in the present shect isa letter 
from the editor to a friend at ; and, in removing 


strange impressions hastily formed, an opportunity has 
been taken to examine, at length, certain propositions, 
suggestions or speculations, as to. conciliatery movements 
in relation to the tariff. ‘The letter occupies more room 
than we should have wished to have given it—yet many 
important points are no more than hinted at. We — 
that it wi'l prove satisfactory to our friends, and useful 
to our opponents—if they will honor it with a reading. 

We shall make an extra effort to dispose of some 
of our surplus matter on hand, next week. Among the 
articles that we are specially anxious to publish, is Mr. 
McDuffie’s report about ‘reducing duties,” and the dis- 
sent of the minority of the committee of ways and means. 
The latter nails the logic of the former ‘‘to the counter,” 
and clenches it there. 





§g-Our sketches of the proceedings of the senate are 
interesting. Mr. Forsyth’s objection to the printing of a 
document, ‘‘because it would illustrate the arguments of 
gentlemen on the other side”’—and Mr. Smith's recol- 
lections, &e. are curious: so are the matters stated con- 
cerning the departments. 

—_— 

Bank or THE Unitep Strares. Strange rumors have 
been put afloat, and chiefly at New York, that a portion 
of the public press in that city, and elsewhere, has been 
subsidised by the bank, by means of large loans, to sup- 
port a renewal of its charter—and the “New-York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer” is freely named as one of the presses 
thus circumstanced—but it is also reported, that such 
loans were made on good security, and that their original 
amounts have been very much reduced. The fact of such 
loans is no evidence of corruption, for editors have to 
borrow money like other people. llowever, the truth 
will soon come out—arnd let it come! ‘The fact is, that 
for some cause, the stock of ‘the bank rapidly fell—from 
124 to 1194;—but we think it most probable that this ef- 
feet was produced by a report that the bank would with- 
draw its petition for a new charter, for the present; and 
if so, there is no doubt, on our mind, that the present 
bank will cease with the expiration of its charter, But 
we regard this report only as an idle speculation. 

—_——s 
LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 
Baltimore, April 9, 1832. 

My pkar sir, I have received your favor of the 7th 
inst. in which you say, that ‘‘our friends” in ~* 
were **QUITE DESPONDENT AND READY TO CONSIDER THE 
“‘cauSE AS LOST;”’ and also as being said, that ‘*Viles, too, 
‘thad abandoned the system—that I, on behalf of the ma- 
“‘nufacturers, had agreed to be satisfied with 30 per cent. 
“which would destroy all the woollen and prevent the ex- 
“tension of the cotton; saying, you were surprised at the 
“charge, and alleged that [ |H. N.] must have been mis- 
“understood—that you had read the article, with great 
‘haste to be sure, but that it was, atthe time, satisfactory, 
“and that I would be the last to abandon the cause to 
‘which I had devoted my life: remarking, that your re- 
“collection of the 30 per cent. was a clear protection of 30 











*To the reader—This letter is from one of my most ine 
telligent and worthy friends, and one of the ablest sup- 
porters of the ‘“‘American System,” and he speaks of 

rsons at a very important place, east of Baltimore—but 

shall not name it, lest many may feel reproached, for, 





‘per cent. which was a very different thing from a duty 
‘‘of SO per cent. and this was what I did say,” &e. 

I thank you for having ‘‘taken up the cudgels” for me; 
but regret that a hasty and illogical conclusion should have 
rendered it necessary. My whole life ought to have re- 
lieved me of the suspicion of an abandonment, or ex- 
cused one slip—if I had made it; for only the week be- 
fore, though expressing an ardent wish that the question 
might be Permanently settled, I had said, ‘‘that the glori- 
ous flag of the American System, (which mantles the com- 
forts of the industrious poor, and cheers the working man 
in his march towards his independence) should never be 
struck by me, while the raven-banner of the ‘free trader’ 
remams visible on the horison.” And as my practice is— 
to mean what I say. 

That our friends have some reason ‘‘to consider the 
cause as lost,’? Lam deeply mortified to admit—but that it 
will be lost, 1 do not believe. That some ‘bargain, in- 
trigue and management” has been, and will be, attempt- 
ed, [ cannot doubt—and that jugglers and twaddlers and 
** dough faces” or ‘white slaves,” to be “REwanRpEp,” 
may be found, I have too much cause to fear; but wre 
HAVE THE LAW, and such persons, if any such there are, 
want the poor virtue of rough courage to vote its destrue- 
tion! They do not, perhaps, wish that; but if, by ¢wist- 
ng, they ean make a good turn for themselves, while 
leaving a hole sufficiently large to creep out at, if charg- 
ed with apostacy—they are ready for the gid pro quo, or 
the rwist for the rurn! In this respect, the anti-tariff 
party have an immense advantage over us. ‘They hang to- 
gether, and open and shut like a gate—which, though its 
parts are of oak, or pine, of soft cedar, or hard iron, is 
moved back or forth by a common impulse: but we have 
always been more ov less separated into parts, and it is 
difficult to couvinee all that the protecting principle ean 
only be preserved asa sysrEM. It was even so that the 
navigating interest-——(the petted child of the general 
and indispensable power to ‘‘regulate trade,’? which had 
been built up by /rofiwditions, and bolstered by a hundred 
laws, defended by war, and yet guarded by the public 
cannon in the midst of the Pacific) was separated from 
the agricultural and manufacturing, though these fur- 
nished the materials by which that interest existed! And 
there are many among us so unwise, or so base, as to feel 
a disposition to yield any thing which does not immedi- 
ately conflict with their notions of personal prosperity. 
Ifence we have always reason to fear a loss of the system— 
for, one part being broken, the whole may perish. A 
little while ago, the force of the enemy was to have been 
rallied against sugar—but ‘‘consideration like an angel 
came,” and saved the south from the hazard of a project of 
most fatal teadency—and compared with which, all the ills 
of the tariff complained of, if real, would hardly rank as 
the bite of a flea, compared with the throttle of a Benga- 
lese tiger. Nextiron was to be struck at, and the import- 
ed witness of the senate said, ‘*We’t1 break down the iron 
arch of Pennsylvania, and with it the whole system must 
fall to the ground’—but Pennsylvania took a stand which 
alarmed the politicians and appalled the jugglers, in re- 
speet to that article. Now the hostile and twaddling force 
is to be drumuaed against woollens—and some are so san- 
guine as to suppose that the people of New York, Ke. are 
asses enough to believe, that the vast capital vested in 
sheep and lands to feed them may yield a profit—though 
the manufactures of wool in Massachusetts, &e. shall be 
destroyed! And so they go ou—and we have continually 
some new reason to fear the ‘‘eause may be lost,” by the 
ruin of some part of the system. But there 1s an Exist- 
ING systrem, and our safety is ina belief, that, as a whole, 
it is out of the reach of its open enemies, or timid or 
time-serving friends—provided that our real friends act 
together, and, imitating the example of the south, move 
in phalanx. And, at present, 1, for onc, stand prepared to 





perhaps, the rash opinions of a few. 
Vor. XLIL—Sie. 8. 


say, that, unless a bill, having respect to what are called 
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‘‘unprotected articles” —{such as that lately reported by 
the committee on manufactures—such as was approved by 
Mr. P. P. Barbour, and every, or almost every, leading 
member of the anti-tariff party in congress, a year or two 
ago—and such as was recommended by president Jack- 
son, in his annual message of December 8, 1829) shall not 
pass*—there is no consideration, no fear of events nor cal- 
culation of consequences, that would induce me to support 
a bill having reference to protected articles. About the 
first, there ought to be no dispute—at least, on the part of 
those who have clamored so much about ‘‘taxation;” and 
resistance of that bill should be taken as demonstration, 
that the ruin of every interest, not dependent on SLAVE 
LABOR, is the sine gua non of the owners of slaves. 
Mr. McDuffie’s report and bill fully go to this extent. 
He proposes that all duties shall be reduced to 12} per 
cent. (which will riot affect the “EIGHT SOVEREIGN STATES,” 
IN THE souTH!) gravely suggesting ‘‘that a hatter or 
shoemaker can avoid a tax on hats or shocs, by taking up 
some other trade!’ But the planters—dear and precious 
souls, ‘‘eannot abandon their accustomed and hereditary 

ursuits!”” ‘*That the capital of the southern states is 
invested in a deseription of property [negro slaves], which 
is adapted only to the making of those productions, which 
it is the tendency and design of the restrictive system to 
exclude from their natural market.” In the name of 
all that is queer and wonderful—or lord Monboddo’s 
speculations, or Mendez Pinto’s tales, why is England 
more a ‘‘natural market” for South Carolina cotton, 
than Maruland flour, Virginia tobacco, Massachusetts 
fish, or North Carolina lumber? But our flour and 
lumber and fish are taxed out of England, and tobacco 
pays 1,200 per cent. on the small quantity consumed. 
‘‘Natural market!”—nothing is natural in the estimation 
of the south—nothing wholesome or good, that does not 
contemplate the GLony of cotton, cotton, cotion, and the 
product of involuntary labor!t 1 wish not to reduce this 








*Mr. Pitchie thus speaks of that bill— 

‘Let the worst come to the worst, let both houses of 
congress be even so infatuated as to adopt Mr. Clay’s 
‘bill of abominations,’ we put our trust in the president 
of the United States. He will, we hope, have the moral 
courage to save the people from oppression, the constitu- 
tion from abuse, the union itself from the commotion 
which threatens it.” [By ‘‘‘he republican” use of the 
VETO—which a king of England would not DARE to 
use, in such a case. | 

Mr. R@s opposed to a “relief from taxation,” and, it 
may be, tM the relief party will unnecessarily tax the peo- 
ple with about six millions, by obstructing the passage of 
this bill, at the present session. But what said president 
Jackson a litle while ago—what judge Barbour—what 
general Smith, aud the committee of finance of the senate 
—what, indeed, nearly all the leading members of the 
anti-tariff party, about or less than a year ago? Nay, if 
memory serves correctly, the ‘‘venerable” editor of the 
“Enquirer” most heartly commended this course—but 
we have not access to a file of his paper. And now, when 
as we think the time has arrived to reduce the amount of 
““taxes,”’ we see that the opposition has ‘*bolted”—or re- 
tired from their own late favorite project! Let it then 
do what it ean—the we will, or we won’t, is not suited to 
the institutions of our country. The majority must rule. 

Extract from the prevsen ¢ message of Dec. 8, 1829— 

‘‘Looking forward to the period, not far distant, when 
a sinking fund will no longer be required, the duties on 
those articles of importation which cannot come in compe- 
tition with our own productions, ARE THE FIRST THAT 
SHOULD ENGAGE THE ATTENTION OF CONGRESS IN THE 
MODIFICATION OF THE TARIFF, Of these, tea and coffce 
are the most prominent; they enter largely into the con- 
sumption of the country, and have become articles of ne- 
cessity to all classes. A reduction, therefore, of the ex- 
isting duties will be felt as a common benefit, but, like 
all other legislation connected with commerce, to be ef- 
ficacious, and not injurious, it should be gradual and cer- 
tain.” 

+Mr. MeDuffie’s report is an extraordinary article. It is 
filled with the words cotton and cotton-planting, the south 
and svuthern, the planters and the planting states, southern 
labor and southern interests. The article is not long, but 
perhaps these words oecur three hundred and sixt¥-five 


7 —_ ——=!12 
glory or interfere with that product—but the 

and Aatters are much more important classes of soci 
than the cotton planters, for they are far more numerous 
and as worthy; and as to the slaves, in a consideration 
of the ‘‘property”’ in them, I put it on the same footing ag 
‘‘property” in oxen in Connecticut, or ‘‘property” jn 
horses in Pennsylvania, or in mules in Kentucky. They 
are the same, precisely the same, in principle and effeci, 

With these current remarks, I shall proceed to make 
some observations on the ‘‘clear protection” of 30 per 
cent. which I generally proposed—the reasons which in. 
duced, and the effects that would follow its adoption, 
and must feel much humbled, indeed, if it shall not be 
made to appear, that, instead of ‘‘abandoning,” my object 
was to give PERMANENCY ‘‘to the system. There is as 
much difference between a ‘‘clear protection” of 30 per 
cent. and nominal duty of that amount, as there is between 
a chesnut horse, and a horse chesnut. 

And yet I reserved exceptions to a general rule, as 
must needs be the case, if a reasonable degree of per- 
fection is hoped for, in behalf of any human system, 
If the manufacture of freemen had required a ‘‘caculat- 
ed” protection of as many per cent. as they are miles 
from the earth to the sun, or to the most distant suns of 
other systems, I was at liberty to claim it—and would! 
And, indeed, my whole zeal for the ‘‘American System” 
is, that, by prosperous industry, universal education. and a 
lofty independence of personal feeling—my country, (the 
land of my forefathers, who were followers or Rjends 
of Wittram Penn), may become the great MANUFAC- 
TORY OF MEN, the grand warehouse, or place of de- 
posit of INTELLECT and LIBERTY, and impregnable asylum 
of the oppressed of all nations—to endure as long as the 
‘*Father of waters” seeks his course to the sea! 

The sentence that gave rise to the suspicion against 
me, is in the following manner and words: 

‘*We venture to say for the manufacturers generally, 
‘*that they will be content with a clear protection of 30 
‘*per cent.—and about this they must have, if it be not 
‘designed either to ruin them, or exceedingly stint the 
‘*comforts of the working people, and we hear it said that 
‘‘many gentlemen of the south are quite willing to allow 
**25 percent. Now, is this 5 per cent. worth quarrelling 
“about?” 





times, in its few and logical pages! They are dlackened 
with cotton, like the columns of ‘tthe New Hampshire 
a, with the word ‘‘honorable” prefixed to Isaac 

ill! 

The home market for cotton is now greater than was 
the whole product a few years ago; and, unless ehecked by 
some untoward events, will be equal to 90 or 100,000,000 
pounds in the present year, or one fourth the whole 
crop. It is already powerful enough to fix the price of 
cotton at New Orleans, &c. and it is notorious that eastern 
manufacturers always start the price of a new crop at a 
higher rate than purchasers are authorised to give on 
foreign account. But these great benefits are spurned— 
as well as the new consumption of scores of thousands of 
bales, by new manufactures of cotton, through American 
ingenuity and enterprize. We have cotton canvass, cot- 
ton blankets, cotton carpets, cotton oiled cloths, cotton 
twine, cotton vanes and fifty other cotton things,—for the 
extensive manufacture of which the American plan- 
ters are indebted to the American manufacturers. The 
time will come, when such disregard of benefits con- 
ferred will rise up in judgment against the planters, and 
especially those of South Carolina, who cannot grow cot- 
ton nearly as cheap as those of Louisiana, Alabama, ke. 
But even the latter will, I fear, be shaken. There is more 
cause for real terror in the following little paragraph, than 
oe the tariff laws ever passed or projected in the United 

ates: 

‘*T'wo cotton gins are advertised for sale by auction in 
Caleutta. They are said to be of the most approved 
construction at present used in the United States. It is 
remarked, that the want of these machines in India and of 
the skill and mechanical ingenuity displayed in the Unit- 
ed States, in adapting them to the peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent growths of cotton, are the only causes that the 
province of Guzerat, alone, has not su plied Great Bri- 
tain with all the cotton she has imported from the United 





States.”’-— Charleston City Gaz. 
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I had no covert meaning, or offcial-like trick, in this 
h—but never penned one with more care, or, as 
thought, with a better understanding of its purport. 
But if men will read universally for ““GENERALLY,” and 
duty for ‘‘pROTECTION’ —it is not the fault of my head 
nor my types. . 

I shall first explain the odject of this suggestion, and 
then speak of its practical operation; and, in so doing, 
have an opportunity to bring out certain things about 
which our opponents are supremely ignorant, and which 
are not any better understood by some of our friends than 
they should be! : 

A t deal has been lately said about the necessity of 
‘‘eonciliation” or *‘concession.”” "The NECESSITY is not 
present to my mind, that a large majority of the people 
shall yield to a small minority; and nothing but ‘‘hard 
knocks” will convince me of its existence. s to threats 
—let those who threaten, do what they dare, and be ——~ 
hanged, or converted into British subjects, as may result 
from their doings.* Hence the word ‘‘concession”’ is not 
in ‘my dictionary,” though “CONCILIATION” stands 
there in capital letters; and I believe that much may be 
done to conciliate, without conceding either the principle 
or practice of the ‘‘American System.” For, | appre- 
hend, that if the reasonable gentlemen of the south op- 
posed to us, (and Iam told that there are some such!) 
would discard the wilfully false, or, at least, wretchedly 
foul and delusive statements on which they at present 
rely, and ascertain the truth—there would be no great 
difficulty in coming to a good understanding; the “right 
to regulate trade” being admitted by them: anp Tus 
MUST BE ADMITTED. ‘To test the sincerity of professions 
which had been communicated to me—I suggested a moot 
noint, (as I believe the lawyers call it), for careful and 
iberal examination—speaking generally, and not (per- 
haps, as others may have doue), without regard to dime, 
manner and circumstance. A ‘‘clear protection,” besides, 
had no relation to a nominal duty—for the latter may be 
affected by differences of exchange, by fraudulent entries 
at the custom house, and in many other ways. I was not 
to be informed, for the first time, that a duty of 40 per 
cent. on the honest value of goods in Liverpool, is only a 
duty of 364 per cent. if fairly imported at Wew York, nor 
ignorant of the advantages which foreigners derive from 
the credits on duties, the auction system, &c. It was 
said that certain gentlemen of the south would cheerfully 
agree toa protection of 25 per cent. and vote with us in 
the passage of all laws which might be thought necessary 
to secure that amount—and I wished to ascertain, if I 
could, the reality of their professions, and open the way 
to an amicable discussion that would terminate in a firm 
establishment of the general policy. I am not to be told 
that a duty of 30 per cent. on woollens, at the late 
prices of wool in England and the United States, and of 
dye-stuffs, &c. would afford NO protection to the manu- 

facturers of woollen goods and do not feel much com- 
plimented in the premises, because that some have not 
discerned the difference between the word ‘‘duty,” of 
two syllables, and ‘‘protection,” a word having four! 
The word ‘‘duty” is not, indeed, to be found in my arti- 
cle—for it had no businessthere! I spoke of the ‘‘degree 
of protection” which others were supposed ready to give, 
and of the ‘‘clear protection” that we might be general- 
ly willing to accept—that the most noble race of men 
which inhabit the earth, the intelligent and patriotie, 
moral and industrious, working ProrLeof the United 





_ *It has been threatened, that southern members will re- 
tire from their seats in congress, if the majority shall not 
Yield its opinion on the protectin rinciple—it has been 
broadly said that South Carolina Fc rononhotonthologos | 
will deign to accept nothing short of an absolute penton 
ment of that principle, even if incidentally eatended—and 
members of congress, in their places, how! about wilder- 
nesses and shout powder and cannon, lead and steel, and 
blood, as though Jove had located himself in some cotton 
field, and transferred his Cyclops there to manufacture 
thunder, to be hurled by him at the farmers of the north, 
middle and west! Certain persons have proceeded, at 
least, as far as any of the getters-up of the Hartford Con- 
vention proceeded—they were terrible scoundrels and 
Waitors; but the south can do no wrong, though doing 
that, and with less cause, which we imputed to the east! 





States, should not be placed ona par with the filth and 
misery and rags, ignorance and roughness, of the biped 
laboring machines of England—worse fed, clothed and 
sheltered, than a majority, perhaps, of our black slaves. 
There is no consideration that would lead me to counte- 
nance a toh having such a tendeney. I would rather 
assist in coo ing the passions of gentlemen, by giving them 
a bath in the Potomae—if any shewed a temper to bring 
it about; much as I object to the reason of force. 

I said that the manufacturers, generally, would be con- 
tent with a ‘‘clear protection” of 50 per cent. AND ARE 
THEY NOT so? 

The manufacturers of leather, of wood, of metals, and 
of earths, in all their various proportions and combina- 
tions, and of furs, &c. have about an average duty of 30 per 
cent. in their favor, and the amount of these manufactures 
is not less than two hundred millions of dollars a year— 
those of leather being at least 45 millions—of cabinet 
wares and chairs 15 millions, of hats and caps 15 mil- 
lions, and of metals, of all sorts, 50 millions; and there 
are yet other branches of manufactures, of great value, 
not within the direct range of these classes, having a duty 
of 30 per cent. or less, to protectthem. Allthese Mr. Me 
Duffie proposes to reduce, as well as others, to 125 per 
cent. But I shall speak more particularly of the three 
branches of business, to which our enemies have chiefly 
objected—say of cotton, wool and iron,—the latter in its 


first stages, only; for in others, the protection does not 


average 30 per cent. 
These three have a general value, nearly as follows: 





Cotton, (entire) 35,000,000 
Wool 40,000,000. 
Iron 15,000,000. 

90,000,000. 


Of the first, 8 millions go to the cotton-planters, and 10 
millions more to the furmers for subsistence furnished; 
of the second, at least 30 millions go the farmers for wool 
and subsistence; of the third, at least 12 millions to the 
landholders and farmers for mines, fuel and subsistence; 
and a large part of the yet remaining balances passes into 
the hands of other descriptions of persons for lador and 
materials. ‘The capital, in itself, does not yield a profit 
exceeding six per cent. 

The interest of the farmers in the home-market, be- 
cause of the manufactures of wool, is more than equal to 
that of the planters in the foreign one, in account of the 
export of cotton, and they have just as good a right to 
shout *‘blood and thunder” about it—and a little more 
POWER; the “‘fighting men” in the first interest, being, at 
least, ten times more numerous than in the second, These 
things are true. Cotton is’nt the only article of value; 
nor will the rights of the people, nor the duties of go- 
vernment, be wholly regulated by bales of that staple! 

But the gentlemen of the south, giving into the duty 
on sugar because of the effect which it has on the value 
of slaves, (and the most malignant enemy of the south, if 
it has any enemies, need not wish a greater curse to be- 
fal it, than would follow the ruin of the sugar planta- 
tions), seem to have no very decided objection to the 
protection of our cotton spinners and weavers! This 
shews a degree of acuteness that pleaseth me much! 
About one third of all the cotton goods that we receive from 
England, are made out of East-India or South American 
cotton—and, if we imported all the cotton goods at pre- 
sent consumed in the United States (though we could not 
pay for them twelvemonths), the annual account of profit 
and loss would stand about thus— 

Whole value of cotton goods consumed 
Deduct value of two-thirds of the raw cotton 


$40,000,000 





out of which they would be made 6,000,000 
Against us $34,000,000 
National gain, six millions,—national loss, 40 millions! 


To avoid this, there is only a smail shout against the eet- 
ton manufacturers—for the goods which they furnish, are 
cheap enough,* and the high duty on raw cotton insures 





* A large quantity of American printed ealieoes was 
sold, at public auction, last week, in Baltimore, at the 
enormous price of five and three quarter cents ayard. So 
much for the domestic ‘‘monopoly” of our market! 























the consuniption of the domestic production? Quality 
against quality, our common cotton goods are cheaper, 
(even if the value of money be considered the same), to 
consumers in the United States than to consumers in Eng- 
land. Buta money-value is altogether artificial. The 
person who earns 8s. or $2 a week in England, will find 
ealico dear at 3d. or 6 cents per yard, while the working 
man in the U. States, who receives $6 a week, may find it 
cheap, at even 50 cents per yard. [r 1s THE MEANS OF PAY- 
MENT THAT ESTABLISH VALUF. A money-amount Is no Just 
measure of it. ‘Thousands were starving in Ireland when 
potatoes were at 2d. per stone; but every one willing and 
able to labor in the U. States was filled, though potatoes 
were 16 cents per stone, or for 14 Ibs. And such is the 
different condition of things, that, when wheat was from 6 
to 7s. (say 140 cents), a bushel in England, in 1815-16, 
and the land holders and tenants were ruined by thou- 
sands because of the low cag of grain, so that the jails 
could not contain the debtors,—tens of thousands, Ben 
dreds of thousands,—ave millions, were suffering for the 
want of wholesome food, for they could not obtain money 
to purchase bread.* The average price of wheat in the 








Let us see—as these calicoes are 22 inclies wide, and 
the tax ona square yard of such goods imported is 8} 
eents, the consumer pays a ‘‘tax” to the manufacturers 
of these of 5.34 eents on every running yard of them! 

The British “tax” on calicoes is not quite so high as 
ours—it is only 34 pence sterling per square yard, or, at 
the present rate of exchange, nearly eight cents—say five 
cents the running yard. ‘The five cents ‘‘tax’’ is “free 
trade”—hbeing British; but the five and one-third cents 
**tax” is “monopoly” and ‘‘extortion’*—being American! 
Such is the maxim of the ‘‘philosophers”—the difference 
of one-third of a cent, or a sixteenth part of any given 
whole, constitutes tade-let-alone, or trade-interfered-with. 
Such is the mathematics of owr school-men—tlaughed at 
in England, but made glorious in the United States, by 
calculations of the ‘“‘north and north-east sides of a hair.” 

The cloth, before printing, of which such calicoes were 
made, runs seven yards to the pound, and, allowing for 
waste, the raw cotton, for 7 yards, costs 124 ecnts—or 1.8 
eents a running yard. y 





ax on the calica cents 5.34 
Cost of raw cotion 1.80 
__ 

7.14 

Sold for 5.75 
1.39 


Producing one cent and nearly 4 mills less per yard 
than the amount of the tax, and raw cotton, only—or a 
loss of 20 per cent. And then, there was the spinning 
and weaving, the bleaching and printing, the pressing and 
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United States is now less than half the price that it was ir 
England in 1815-16—but, (except because of the effects of 
the late excessive importations of British goods), no eoun- 
try under heaven is in a higher state of prosperity than 
that vast district which extends north from the Potomac 
and west from tide-water in Virginia, and in which there 
are seated about eight millions fj reemen. So itis shewn 
that a nominal amount of movey has no relation to the 
prosper or adversity of communities—which depend oj, 
1igh wages and full employment for labor, or fow wages 
and the want of demand for it. Every country is prosper- 
ous in proportion to the general vaLuK that is given for 
LABOR, and hence protecting laws and the absence of 
‘‘free trade.” The first are found every where—the lat. 
ter no where, between commercial nations. 

That persons may live as cheap—cheaper, in the United 
States thanin England, is admitted: that landholders who 
supply timber for buildings, quarriers, briek-makers, 
teamsters, masons, carpenters, mill-wrights, machine- 
makers, and persons of some twenty other businesses en- 
gaged in the erection and preparation of factories, may 
work much cheaper than they do,—and so ean the spin- 
ners and weavers, bleechers and dyers and printers, Ke, 
for they caz live on middle-sized potatoes for breakfasi, 
big potatoes for dinner, and [Tittle potatoes, or water, 
whhened with oat-meal, for supper, as such people do in 
Europe—then:- those who have capital vested in manufac. 
tures may get on witha duty of 123 per cent. But what 
would become of the farmers, who supply wheat and beet 
and pork, and of those who own houses for rent, the iron 
makers, and all other persons and trades interested in 
their prosperity? Price, as to all, must go down toge- 
ther. The mechanic, who pays 100 doHavrs a year reni, 
could pay only 25 dollars—iie that buys beef, and so sup- 
ports the grazier and the butcher, must not eat beef, and 
the farmer and miller will lose their market for grain and 
flour, potatoes and ruta bawa taking the place of bread— 
and an ox’s check, on Sunday, occupy the table where the 
smoking sur-loin, succulent ham, or luscious turkey, had 
an oftenand honored presence. Such has been the pro- 
gress of things in England—but my charity does not ex- 
tend to any one, as to happiness in this world, and, pev- 
haps, not even in that which is to come, who, in scoundrel- 
daring, contemplates such a condition for the honest and 
industrious people of the United States. But to return 
from this digression. 

The domestic competition, as to the protected manufac- 
tures of eotton, would seem to have overthrown that 
protection, in the present state of the trade, because of the 
embarrassment of manufacturers, while rendering no 
good to consumers, and any advance of the duty, or 
‘‘degree of protection,” would have no effeet on the 
price of the goods at present raanufactured; it could 
only have operation to extend the business to the finer 


. ; sorts: 25 cents calicoes have fallen to 125 cents, or less, 
packing, and expense of transportations and commissions 3 ? 


on sales. And it appears that the ‘‘rascally manufactu- 
rers” make a poor man pay 404 cents, for enough calico 
to furnish his wife or daughter with a new dress! Such 
an ‘‘imposition”’ cannot be submitted to! It must be nz/- 
lificated by the shedding of blood! 

But the melancholy fact is—that such prices, growing 
out of the force of domestic COMPETITION, are ruinous to 
the manufacturers and injurious to the public. ‘The mills 
and the printeries must cease operations; and prices will 
rise twice as much asthe advance to a “‘living price” 
would amount to. These facts shew, in a strong light, 
the hollowness of the ery about ‘‘monopolies” and ‘‘ex- 
tortions.” It is not in the nature of things that they should 
exist among a people such as are the inhabitants of the 
United States, who always push their industry to meet 
the demand for their labor, capital and skill. 


*These are literal truths. In that year Mr. Rose said 


because of the American printeries; aud the next turn, if 
the protection be pines oe | will be to reduce the half dol- 
lar ealicoes to 374 or 25 cents. But [ regard the ques- 
tion about cotton goods as not to be debated. It was set- 
tled, by the tariff of 1816, that this manufacture should bx 
established—and so it is, though very moderate profits, 
(not 5 per cent.), have been made on the capital vested 
init. “he cotton planting yields an average profit, with 
ordinary crops, of at least 15 per cent. on the capital em- 
ployed. In Louisiana and Alabama more than (went) 
per centum! 

Wool aud woollens make a compounded interest, 
agreciug with no other in the United States. It has been 
the sound policy of our government to encourage and 
protect the growth of wool, which would be perfect nou- 
sense without an efficient protection of its manufactures 
—and henee the duties appear high. They are nominal- 


: > L) - _ ly 4S per cent. at the minimums—exeept in a small quan- 
in parliament, (see Recisrer vol. X, page 211), ‘‘it was | tity of very fine cloths which are at 50 per cent. but these 
notorious that artificers and laborers, mo matter what may 


be their profits, were always obliged to look to the parish 
for support in time of illness.” 


See an abstract from the Edinburg Review, in vol. XI, 
age 282, wherein it is said, “large tracts of country are 
iterally laid waste, as if the ravages of pestilence, or fa- 


mine, or war had swept away every thing before them”— 


the tenants were throwing up their farms in bodies; and 
*‘proprietors, who used to receive thousands a year, have 


are of no importance in a general view of this subject. 
With but few exceptions, cloths are entered, or attempt- 








not now nearly so many hundreds, and in some eases 
scarcely any thing at all.” 

_ At Taunton, only, sia hundred exchequer writs wer’ 
issued for the seizure of the people’s goods for the pay- 


ment of taxes—and so it was all over t 
X, 211. 
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ed to be entered, at some particular minimum; and the 
frauds committed, by under-valuations of woollen cloth, 
are, at least, equal in amount to the cloths which, being 
of greater value or cost than a particular minimum, pass 
into the next above it, and so become liable to a higher 
rate of duty, ad valorem, Aud, notwithstanding all Mr. 
Cambreleng’s sgueezed-up statements, Leertainly believe 
that the real duty paid, ad valorem, on cloths, is rather 
less, than over, 45 per cent.—and without regard to the 
rate of exchange. Our duty on raw wool is 5V per ceat. 
ad valorem and 4 cents per 1b. which, including the ex- 
change, is equal to an average advance of 65 per cent. on 
its actual cost in Europe: the English duty on wool is 
id., or two cents per pound! Our duty on indigo is 40 
cents per lb., to be 50 on the 30th June next—the En- 
glish duty on indige is 4d. or eight cents. Our duty on 
olive oil is 25 ceuts per gallon—the Fuglish duty 164 
cents. Now let us see what the ‘‘elear protection” is to 
the manufacturers of woollens!—the raw wool, it must 
be recollected, being always esteemed at half the value of 
the cloth: the advance computed at the actual cost of 
wool imported in the last and preceding year, and then 
considered as cheap as our ewn. 

Duty on 100 dollars worth of cloths 

imported, 


Deduct exchange, * $40 91 


—_—_- 2: 


And the real duty ad vai. is less than 
41 per cent. 

if so much wool as is contained in this cloth 

were imported, the amount would stand thus— 

Actual cost of the wool (our money) $50 V0 

Average advance, 63 per cent. 32 50 32 50 
— ley 
$72 50 $8 41 

And the real protection, to say nothing of the extra 
cost of indigo and oil in the United States, amounts to 
jess than eight and one-half per cent. when the cloth is 
honestly and fairly imported ad a minimum. 

I should suppose now, no one can believe, that, when I 
spoke of 30 per cent. on woollens, I thought that a diy 
of that amount would be so much ‘‘clear protection’ to 
the manufacturers! !! 

Under such a state of things, some may well ask—how 
the woollen manufacturers have existence at all? It is 
notorious, that they have not made any fat dividends of 
profits on capital'—but that by far the greater part of 
them have been absolutely ruined. How do they exist at 
all? I shall attempt briefly to answei—tIst, in the fact, 
that they manufacture cloths which go into the prices that 
are between the minimums—being such goods as are 
best suited to the domestic supply of wool, and on which 
there would be a fair “clear protection,” unless for fraudu- 
lent importations of cloths; and this also is certain, that 
goods of these particular qualities have declined in price, 
through such protection, because that it became the pa- 
rent of competition, both at home and abroad: and 2nd, 
in this fact—that the manipulations of woollen cloths in 
the United States, notwithstanding the higher rate of wa- 

s, do not cost more in Massachusetts than in Yorkshire; 
or there are certain important machines in use in the 
former, especially the broad power-loom, which the state 
of society in England, and the necessity of giving employ- 
ment to persons, have prevented the free or general use 
of, in that country. And withal, the greater part of the 
‘operatives’ there are still dependent on their parishes, 
for some portion of the means of a miserable subsistence; 
and, in the densely populated manufacturing districts, 
the proprietors, perhaps, so save nearly as much in their 
poor-rates as the extra cost of manual labor amounts to. 
And it is goed policy to keep the poor people at work, 
that they may be kept out of mischief! 

it is then as clear as day-light,—that an abolition of the 
minimums, (without the substitution of some other means 
of protection) would totally ruin the woollen manufac- 
tures, with even a nominal duty of much more than 30 per 





* Thus ascertained—what we call 100 dollars at our 
custom houses, is 110 doilars in England—the exchange 
being at 10 per cent. advance: then—as 110 dollars the 
cost of the goods in England, is to the duty 45 per cent. 
on 100 dollars in the United States, so is 100 dollars to 
40 dollars and 91, cents, nearly. 
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LA 
cent. and that this fate of the manufacturers would destro 
the flocks of sheep, is just as manifest as that 2 and 2 
make 4, The scouith and manufacture of wool were worth, 
last year, more than forty millions of dollars; and it be- 
comes us to pause before we cast away this great annual 
value! If it were contemplated to prevent the growth of 
cotton, by any act of legislation, I guess that some noise 
would be made about it! Yet the value of cotton is less 
than the ultimate value of wool to the country—and of 
wool we should not export a pound; whereas the value of 
the export ef cotton, as well as its quantity, has mightily 
increased. 

Why is not wool as cheap in the United States as in 
Europe—or cheaper, seeing diat the fee of lands with us 
hardly execeds the annual rent of lands in some parts of 
that quarter of the world? It is in this plain and simple 
fact, thatin Europe sheep are reared for their Carcass, 
but cenerally in the United States for their ¥Lexcr. Give 
to our farmers two-thirds of the price for the carcass 
which it bears in England, and we shall export wool. So 
THINGS ARE——AND WE CANNOT CHANGE Tim. Perhaps, 
it had been better if the duty on wool were not so high 
as it is placed—dbut the duty is on, and where is the power 
to take it off! It may as well, however, be taken off as 
kept on, unless the woollen factories are kept a-going, 
with a reasonable profit on capital vested in éun~vhieh 
is not now made;* and, as our cities and towns inerease in 
population, and manufacturing villages spring up, the 
farmers, obtaining a good price for thei mutton and 
lamb, at convenient markets, will go into a wholesome 
and safe competition with one another, in respect to the 
price of wool—{that being rendered the secondary object, 
as it isin England), and its value will be so reduced as 
to establish our manufactures of wool as firmly, as though 
the vice-president of the United States, like the British 
lord chancellor, took his scat in the senate ona wool-sack. 
But to bring this state of things about, it is justas neces- 
sary that the factories should be protected and eatended, 
as it is for a person, who would build a mié//, previously to 
ascertain the power at command to put it into motion! 
We have heard of excellent sites for mills—if there was 
water at hand to make them go! Water, only, was 
wanting—wheat might be had in the neighborhood, and 
consumers were close at hand! A mill will go just as 
well without water, steam, or wind power, as the growth 
of wool succeed in the United States (for many years to 
come,) without a brisk manufacture of it. 

Having recently written and published a good deal 
about the duty on iron, I shall dismiss this article, for the 
present, with a few, but conelusive remarks, and hasten 
to close my long letter—simply observing, that I have an 
article nearly prepared for the especial use of Mr. Hayne, 
of the senate, that will blow Ais facts, and his witness,“sK¥ 
uicu!”? 

Unless woollens may be excepted, there has been more 
huge and wiLrvut tres told about iron, than of all other 
articles embraced in the tariff. ‘They were none of the 
small breed of lies—but lies of the ‘first magnitude’— 
which ‘‘stand alone,” like Satan, in the infernal regions, 
enveloped in all that is damnable.t I had no idea of an 
indiscriminate protection of 30 per cent. for this manufac- 
ture—yet that ‘‘degree of protection’? would cover, or 
nearly cover, the whole amount Rreatty afforded—Sar- 
chett’s tales, Mr. Hayne’s report, and Mr. Tyler’s speech, 
to the contrary notwithstanding! You well know that this 
is true. But I shall bring out a few figures. 

By the tables of the secretary of the treasury for 1830— 
(the latest returns), we see that 68,752,943 Ibs. of bar iron 
proper, were imported, the first cost of which is put down 
at 1,730,375 dollars—this is, by far, the chicf article of 
iron, in its first stages, and worth four or five times more 
than all other such iron imported—the cost then, in 
foreign countries, is 2} cents per lb. or $56 00 per ton— 
not $29 41 as falsely put down by Sarchet, and ignorantly 
endorsed by Messrs. Hayne and Tyler: and the duty on 
this iron is only $22 40 per ton, and not 37 dollars a ton, 
as falsely put down and ignorantly endorsed as aforesaid. 





*We have heard only of ove new woollen factory es- 


tablished for a long time—and know not of one new one 
now fitting. 





+This word is used in its legitimate meaning—and as 
uttered from the pulpit. 
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the “‘tax” then, instead of being at the rate of more than 
125 per cent. as falsely put down and ignorantly endorsed 
as aforesaid, is only 40 per cent. Rolled bar iron and 
other iron, it is true, pays a heavier duty; but the quan- 
tity of the coarse English rolled iron used, except for rail 
roads, is almost as contemptible, compared with the whole 
consumption, as was the introduction of ordinary wire, 
eut into KNITTING NEEDLES, into a grave report of 
a committee of the senate of the United States—the whole 
value of such needles imported, most probably not exceed- 
ing two hundred dollars a year! ‘‘What a long tail your 

uss has got” was a magnificent speech, when addressed 
Ye a young wooer to his mistress, contrasted with this 
solemn and profound arrayment for the consideration of 
an American senate! 

I am truly sorry that a gentleman, such as Mr. Hayne, 
should have adopted and proclaimed these things. The 
matter of iron wire knitting needles is too small an affair 
to have filled up the interval between two swallows, by 
an ‘‘entire”’ orator, ata cross-roads grogeshop, enlighten- 
ing the people! Some years ago, a yankee and his son, 
and another relative, put a few barrels of flour, and 
kegs of molasses and butter into ‘‘the old sloop,” and pro- 
eeeded round the Cape of Good Hope to Canton, and 
there, building an oven in the hold of their sloop, com- 
menced the manufacture of ginger-bread—which they 
sold to the ‘‘natives’ and others, and speedily realized 
for themselves a profit, (which they brought home and 
added to the general stock of wealth), that would pay 
for all the iron-wire knitting needles consumed in Sout 
Carolina for the last half century: and what a broad farce 
would it be, if some member of the senate should makea 
solemn report, and bring in a bill to allow a drawback 
on the molasses consumed in making this ginger-bread, 
at Canon! If tron-wire knitting needles are much used 
in the south, the people who employ them are much less 
advanced in civiization than I expected—it is evidence 
of great poverty, or want of knowledge. 

Such gross and alarming ignorance—{for I cannot im- 

ute any thing else to Mr. Hayne), must be removed, 
P. fore we can hope for CONCILIATION: for there is 
noappeal from a perseverance in it but the sword. There 
may be—there is, [ think, one member of the senate, that 
would shield himself under an extreme truth to give ut- 
terance to any wicked falsehood; but Mr. Hayne would 
do no such thing, and [trust that he will shake-off the 
English witness that has so grossly abused him. No man in 
the senate, has so much power to do good as Mr. Hayne 
at present possesses, on the tariff question; no man ean run 
a more patriotic and glorious course, than is now open to 
his talents and character: and I must believe that he only 
wants a disposition to investigate the facts which belong 
to the question, to perform a part as honorable to him- 
self as was the mighty intervention of Mr. Clay in the 
Missouri affair. Mr. Hayne is deceived. He cannot wish 
the utter prostration of the free-working classes—he 
cannot desire to bring about events not less calamitous to 
the north, than a total destruction of the cotton crops 
would spread over the south. He cannot! 

You well know that great frauds have been committed 
in soe Sapr ogery of iron, and that certain articles imported 
even by ‘the witness, to evade the high duty, were seized 
and made subject to it: and you also know, that the duty 
on ironand all its manufactures, Unported, to say nothing 
about frauds, does not much, if any, exceed a ‘‘clear pro- 
tection” of 30 per cent. Indeed, I doubt if it reaches that 
amount—the difference in exehange being counted. 

I have understood, and from high suthority, that cer- 
tain southern gentlemen were exceedingly desirous of 
adjusting the tariff question, on liberal principles—that 
they would not insist upon an abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of protection, nor so act as to prevent a fair profit 
and reasonable wages for capital vested and labor em- 
ployed in manufactures; and [ much wished that these, 
and such as ‘these, would enter upon a frank investiga- 
tion of the whole subject. The details are easily as- 
ecrtained—practical men stand ready to give them, and 
all the facts connected with them—men whose veracity 
is as unquestionable as that of any meniber of the se- 
nate—men who are known to every body—whose ‘‘words 
will pass for more than they are worth,” in their re- 
spective neighborhoods—who will tell the ‘‘whole truth;”’ 
and I am very certain, that if the southern gentlemen al- 








luded to, being so disposed, will take up this matter, jt 
might be easily and satisfactorily adjusted: and hence, as 
hefore observed, my general proposition—the point in 
which was a real PROTECTION, nota nominal amount of 
DUTY. 

You now have the explanation of my object, and what 
I deem a practical view of the effects of a general sug- 
Cay pe eH as it was, however, to many specia- 
ities, and precise arrangements, in manner and time: and 
you will agree, that a ‘‘clear protection” of 30 per cent, 
while far more reasonable than the people of the south 
are deluded into a belief is given, is fully equal to that 
which is yet enjoyed, asto the articles referred to; 
and you will please to observe also, that I spoke of ‘ma. 
nufacturers”—printing the word in italic to prevent a 
misapprehension; and, of, course, had no thought about 
wool growers, sugar planters, or cotton planiers, in favor 
of whom, the duty upon foreign cotton, together with its 
home manufacture, is worth much more than the amount of 
the ‘‘taxes” that they pay, because of the protecting 


system ! 
Yours, very respectfully, H. NILES. 


To THE Pusuic. The subseriber, always as ready and 
willing toacknowledge and apologise for error as to de- 
fend truth, finds himself called on to state, that in the 

lan of a compromise of the jarring interests on the sub- 
ject of the tariff, recently sabmnitted in the Olive Branch, 
he was, as he has often been in other cases, too precipitate, 
and did not weigh the subject in all its bearings and as- 
pects. Fearful of the alarming consequences of the in- 
tense excitement that prevails in South Carolina, he eager- 
ly caught at a remedy, the effects of which he did not duly 
consider. 

The plan proposed, he finds, on consideration, would 
be highly pernicious to some of the important interests of 
the country—particularly sugar planting, to which it 
would be ruinous. 

He still believes that with some, perhaps considerable, 
modification, it would tend to restore harmony to the 
country, ‘fa consideration devoutly to be wished,” and 
whieh would warrant considerable sacrifices. 

While he still believes, as he has for years past that 
whatever distress prevails to the south, is unjustly charged 
to the tariff—and that it arises from over-production of 
cotton, which gluts all the markets of the world, he is 
persuaded that the effervescence in South Carolina has 
been allowed to rise to such a height, through the highly 
criminal neglect of those whose vital interests were at 
stake, in not refuting the groundless charge against the 
tariff; thatthe peace of the country requires some compro- 
mise to be made. 

For all the rest of the pamphlet, he holds himself per- 
sonally responsible. Every fact or position in it however, 
oo it may appear, is susceptible of judicial 
proof. 

Such printers of papers as give a place to the above will 
confer a favor on M. CAREY. 

Philadelphia, April 9, 1832. 

[My old and valued friend had suggested, a rate of 
duly not exeeeding 25 per cent. and on all protected arti- 
cles, at about the same time that I first spoke of a ‘‘clear 
protection” of 30 per cent. as likely to be generally ac- 
cepted. There was no concert or communication be- 
tween us on this subject—I had no knowledge of Mr. 
Carey’s views, nor do I know that he had any of mine; 
but it so happened that we differed more widely in the 
APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES than ever we had done be- 
fore. A confounding of my qualified suggestion with his 
broad proposition, probably caused the misapprehension 
of my meaning, which became the subject of the preeed- 
ing letter. It was sketched on the 9th, the day of its date, 
and filled-up on the 10th. It was not until the even- 
ing of the 12th, that Mr. Carey’s retirement from bis 
project was known to me. “Tt had flowed from the 
unbounded goodness of his heart, and the pure spirit 
which influences all his proceedings in relation to the 
tariff, leading to the PRESERVATION and PROSPERITY of 
the uN1on—yet, if adopted, would, in my opinion, to- 
tally break down those institutions which he has so long, 
and so powerfully, labored to build up: but, knowing 





the motives, because knowing the genuine virtue and ex- 
panded benevolence of my friend for a long series of years, 
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I made only a very distant allusion to Ais proposition, 
when speaking of my own, and with all possible delicacy 
—out of a sincere and hgnest respect for one that I have 
long prided m self in being associated with—I being the 


‘selder,” but he the ‘‘better soldier,” in the cause of do- 
mestic industry. H. N. 


Tue InpIaAN QuESTION. The treaty concluded with 
the Creeks has reduced this agitating question to the case 
of the Cherokees, only; and we ardently wish that some 
amicable and just arrangement was made about them. 
‘They are a people who have wonderfully advanced in ci- 
vilization, and there are many well informed and respec- 
table gentlemen, and extensive and industrious farmers 
among them—zworking-men, whose habits and manner of 
life are very little different from our own. These 
things give them no superior claims to the justice of the 
nation—but Se gpertee’ and powerfully influence pet ees 
towards them which may be justly pursued. To the 
Creeks, or other tribes, if resolved to reject the habits 


a and influences of civilized life, and adhere to the cus- 


toms and manners of their forefathers, it cannot be very 
important whether they live by Aunting on the east or on 
the west side of the Mississippi—the main question be- 
ing as to the fact, whether the one or the other most 
abounds with game, or is better fitted for the enjoyment 
of life and those habits which they prefer. We have not 
seen it stated whether the ‘‘Cherokees of the Arkansas” 
have changed their location for the better-—but it is with- 
in the power of government, (which it should be pre- 
sumed will be exerted), to secure to the Indians, in a 
hunter-state, a better condition on the west than on the 
cast side of the Mississippi, not only in preventing intru- 
sions upon them by white persons more savage than any 
of themselves—but to fix them upon lands with indispu- 


table titles, for its peaceful possession—such titles as do 


eens ete joe RIOD isc idle he as : = 


not exist as to their lands which lie within the territorial 
limits of any ofthe states. But to that part of the Chero- 
kee nation which remains east of the Mississippi, and 
deliberately adopted certain important proceedings with 
a view to come within the pale of civilized society—the 
question of removal is one of vital interest; and, without 
great cruelty, these cannot be hurled back to the condi- 
of their fathers. 


That Georgia has been unnecessarily precipitate and 
severe towards the Cherokees, we are compelled to be- 
lieve—and it is established that her eonduct has been un- 
just. A moderate degree of forbearance (for it cannot 
be pretended that the lands of the Cherokees are yet 
needed, though the right over them be acknowledged, as 
claimed) would, in time, have brought about the result 


_ desired, without inflicting any stain on the national cha- 


racter, or producing a contest about sovereignty of a very 
furious nature, and most unhappy tendeney; and the vio- 
lence shewn by Georgia in this matter has been, and is, 
disgraceful to her leading men; but unhappily, the Indian 
lands became mixed with the wild and reckless politics of 
the state, and each party to them endeavored to shout 
“hep, hurrah’ louder than the other—to get votes! But, 
on the other hand, avoiding a discussion of the question 
of right, we have long thought that it was highly ineape- 
dient in the Cherokees to attempt the formation of a re- 
gular and permanent government, within the limits of 
the state of Georgia—a certain degree of sovereignty over 
which, it was generally conceded, really existed, or must 
ultimately ensue; and so the writer of this, several vears 
St stated to some of the Cherokee delegation then at 

ee He said, that the government and people 
of the United States would assuredly protect them in all 
such proceedings as had for their object a transit of the 
Cherokee nation into the body of the republic, but that they 
ought not to calculate upon au independent and - 
nent government—for, whatever might be their abstract 
right to possess it, it was hardly in the nature of things 
that it should exist. Such were our early views of the 
Cherokee question—having, we confess, a more decided 
reference to things as they were, than things as they 
should have been. 


_The idea, however, of casting the Cherokees of Geor- 
gia back into savage life, and forcing them to pass beyond 
the Mississippi, is not to be tolerated: but it appears to 
us, that if Goergin will moderate her desires to possess 





the sovereignty and the soil, and postpone her claims for 
even a comparatively short period,—the good seuse of 
the Cherokees, guided by intelligent and honest friends, 
and influenced by the force of circumstances—will set- 
tle the whole matter with reasonable satisfaction to all 
parties; taking this for granted, that, in the end, they 
must either become citizens of Georgia or leave the 
country—which seem to be the only alternative present- 
ed: and if so, the national honor demands, that time 
should be allowed to prepare them to embrace either 
course which they may elect—the eiection being left free 
to them, as well as opportunity to give it effect, without 
ruin. 
———eee 

THE DISTANCE between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
has been reduced, by steam-boats and the rail road, to 
NINE HOURS—in which time the passage was made a few 
days ago. We suppose that, in the course of the cur- 
rent year, the distance between Norfolk and New York, 
via Baltimore and Philadelphia, which used to be called 
400 miles, will be about thirty six houre. 


————— 

MuniricentT. A wealthy and spirited individual of 
Baltimore is about to erect a magnificent edifice in this 
city, of solid granite, for the purposes of education. It 
is said in the ‘‘American’’ that it will be an exact copy of 
the dimensions, proportions, &c. of the eclebrated tem- 
ple of Theseus. ‘This building is, indeed, in progress, 

Gtospe Exrra. The editor of the Globe, at Wash- 
ington, has issued proposals to publish an “ExTra 
Grose,” during ‘‘the impending contest for the presi- 
deney,” saying that ‘fa SEVERE POLITICAL CONFLICT I$ 
APPROACHING,”’ avowing his desire to ‘‘throw this paper 
intoevery neighborhood of the United States,” and solemn- 
ly exhorting “the republican members of congress to 
assist in disseminating it among their constituents,” say- 
ing ‘it is time for the people to take the alarm,” and so forth. 
This is a ‘*sign of the times!” 





Bank notes. It appears by various statements, that 
the amount of bank notes lost does not exceed the 4 of 1 
per cent. per annum. We had thought that the banks 
gained much more than this. It does not pay the cost of 
the notes, for paper and print. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. It is stated, and probably with a 
close approximation to truth, that the newspapers of the 
city of New York contain more advertisements than aL 
the newspapers in Great Britain and Lreland? 

The chief reason of this is very plain, in the British 
tax upon them: thus, an anaval advertisement that would 
cost 32 dollars in New York, would cost 900 dollars in 
England. 

The different character of the people of the two coun- 
tries may partially be esteemed for this small matter! In 
England, the son of a pauper becomes a pauper, the son 
of a chimney-sweeper, a chimney-sweeper—the son of a 
bishop, a priest, with a fat living in the gift of his pastoral 
father—and the son of a lord, a lord: but with us there 
are rapid changes, that require advertisement: out of a 
county surveyor was made the First MAN of his zenera- 
tion, without precedent and yet without succession—of a 
journeyman printer, one of the soundest philosophers and 
brightest ornaments of human nature of his day—a black- 
smith, one of the bravest and best qualified generals and 
reutlemen of his time—a schoolmaster, the second presi- 

ent of the United States—a cobbler, one of the ablest and 
most resolute of the congress of ’76, and so on, without 
number. There is always some novelty before us—some 
new business started, new goods made, new city built up, 
new canal dug or road or bridge made—aud the ‘*march 
of mind” would be checked, were it not for apvEeRrissE- 
MENTS! 

—--—- 

THe abomrnaBLe. The following article from the 
‘“Utica Observer,” has been adopted by the Albany Argus. 
No king of England, since the days of Magna Charta, 
has attempted to exercise such powersas it is proposed to 
confer on our president, but two—the first Charles, whose 
head was cut off, and the second James, who was com- 
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— to leave the kingdom to save hisneck; and Wil- 
iam, the present popular king, would be promp'ly dis- 
missed, were he to take it upon himself to resist the de- 
cisions of the supreme judicial tribunal of England, with 
which the definition of the constitution rests. Inthe pre- 
sent state of feeling in France, if Louis’ Philip should take 
upon himself what is suggested as being right in the 
president of the United States, he would be un-kinged in 
an hour! But the autocrat of the north, the emperor 
of Russia, may do these things—and so may the petticoat- 
making and cruel fool and knave of the south, the king of 
Spain, andthe murderous ruler of Portugal: but such 
power is not deposited inany chief magistraie overa peo- 
ple who have a GovERNMENT OF LAWS. 


From the Utica Observer. 

Will Georgia abandon the ground she has taken? It is 
not for us to anticipate her course, but we do not believe 
she will. Whatthen? Will force be employed to com- 

el her to submit? Will the president, to carry into ef- 
ecta decision he believes unconstitutional and wrong, 
wage war against Georgia, and attempt to force submis- 
sion with the bayonet? It is not our purpose to predict 
the action of the president; but we do not believe he will. 
He is a co-ordinate and INDEPENDEN'L branch of the 
government, bound by his oath to support the constitu- 
tion as it is, and not as it shall be tnterpreted by the fed- 
eral judges. He is no more responsible to them, than 
they are tohim. ‘The constitution has clearly defined their 
separate powers; and to deny the president the right of 
acting independently ON ALL CONSTITUTIONAL 
QUESTIONS, is to convert our republican form of gov- 
ernment into an odious monarchy—not with one but five 
sovereigns. Weclaim for him in this matter the RIGHT 
to act as HE may think proper. What he will do, we do 
not pretend to say. It is with him a question of constitu- 
tional duty; and HE MAY EITHER ACT OR REFUSE 
TO ACT IN SUPPORT OF THE DECISION OF 
A CO-ORDINATE BRANCH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 


ee 


The *‘Onondago Standard,” also one of the republican 
papers of New York, says— 

“In regard to the intimation of judge Mcl.ran, that 
upon the enforcement of this decision depends the resolu- 
tion of the court ever to convene again, we have only to 
say that we trust in heaven they will adhere to their de- 
termination. We should rejoice in the event. .47 new 
bench might be organized, mto which should enter some 
portion of the spirit of the age.” 


| From the Boston Statesman. | 

Of all the attempts made at ‘‘federal”’ consolidation, 
this last decree of the supreme court on the Georgia ques- 
tion is the boldest, though of all the opinions heretofore 
given, this is surely the least creditable to the intellectual 
character of the court; there is nota constitutional faw- 
yer inthe United States, who will not be shocked by the 
heresies which it contains;—there is not any man of any 
capacity, who, after a full examination of it, will not pro- 
nounce it to be an open defiance of all common sense, as 


well as of law and precedent, and a total perversion of 
the facts of the case. 

The following from the /ate ‘thonorable” Isaac Hill’s 
paper, is, however, the ‘‘cap sheaf” of all the filth of 
modern times— 

Questions. —Previous to the decision of the supreme 
court, upon the Jndian question, was there not a caucus 
composed of judges Marshall, ‘Thompson and Story, and 
Messrs. Clay, Sergeant, Webster, Everett, and some few 
others? 

Did not Messrs. Clay, &c. urge upon the judges the 
necessity of their sustaining them on the Jndian question, 
solely upon political grounds? ‘ 

Did they not avow that nothing would revive their par- 
ty, but a decision against Georgia? 

Did not Mr. Clay and his friends urge that the question 
must be decided solely in reference to politics? 

[Mew Hampshire Patriot. 
fr-The preceding insinuations were so monstrous, that 
‘tthe honorable Isaac Hill’’ has felt called upon to say, 
that Ae had no concern in manufacturing them!!! It 
would appear from a statement in the York, (Pa.)‘‘Re- 
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publican” of the 10th inst. that Dr. King, the member of 
congress from that district, may have had something to do 
with it—for the ‘‘Republican” says, 

‘‘Doctor King in reply to our charge respecting the N, 
York Memorial, makes the following infamous assertion. 

“‘It has been intimated that, previous to the decision of 
the Indian question by the supreme court, a caucus was 
held composed of judges Marshal, Thompson and Story, 
and Messrs. Clay, Sargeant, Webster, Everett and some 
few others, and at this caucus Messrs. Clay and Co. urged 
upon the judges the necessity of their sustaining them on 
the Indian question, solely upon political grounds, as 
nothing would revive the fallen “a but a decision 
against Georgia. The decision of the court being against 
law and constitution, those who expected to reap vast be- 
nefits from it, find it is not strong enough, and to give it 
additional weight they solicit congress to back the court. 
This is a tacit confession that the epinion of the court 
lacks that correciness which would bespeak universal sub- 
mission for it in the country.” 

The doctor’s modest reasoning on the facts presumed, 
deserve—that his name should be registered as connected 
with this calumny. 





DirpromatTic rnrercounse. Mr. Clayton, of Dela- 
ware, in a late debate in the senate, stated the expense of 
our diplomatic intercourse as follows: 











For 1828 $149,000 
For 1829 137,500 

Two years of Mr. Adams $286,500 
For 1830 $214,500 
For 1831 210,000 

‘Two years of gen. Jackson $424, 500 
Excess in 1830 and 1831 $138,000 


The appropriation now proposed for the same expendi- 
ture, in the year 1832, is $236,150, wanting but fifty thou- 
sand dollars of the whole sum appropriated for similar 
purposes in both the years 1828 and 1829. 

Gen. Smith said that these things had ‘‘rather an ugly 
appearance!” “Ugly” if right? 





Ecrore. It is speculated that Belgium will be re- 
stored to Holland; and that Spain, resolved at all events 
to assist Miguel, of Portugal, calculates on a war with 
F.ngland, in ease that Pedro shall be able to make a stand 
against the usurper and tyrant. 





Tar wapasn. The steam boat Criterion, recently ar- 
rived at New Orleans with a full freight from La fayeilte, 
in the state of Indiana, situated on the Wabash, five hun- 
dred miles from its mouth. Five or six years since the 
place on which Lafayette stands was a part of the wilder- 
ness—it now contains 300 neatly built houses and has an 
extensive cotton manufactory in its vicinitv—The land in 
the neighborhood is said to yield 100 bushels of corn to 
the acre. 


Poratror sccar! It is said that in the neighborhood 
of Jaffery, N. H. there are now erecting works for pre- 
paring, ona large seale, sugar and molasses from potatocs, 
which are worth on the spot 17 cents per bushel. — Itis 
calculated that, after paying for the potatoes and the ex- 
pense, a net profit of 20 cents per bushel will be made. A 
bushel will yield 7 ibs. of sugar. For further particulars, 
see Sillinian’s Journal, the last number issued, where the 
process for making sugar of potatoes is detailed. 

=D Ota —— 
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There is a speculation that my may be involved in 
war—it. Don Pedro shall invade Portugal and make 4 
successful stand. Ferdinand of Spain, has determine 
to assist his natural ally, in folly and crime, Don Miguel 
—France and England have forbidden his interference, 
and it is said that Russia will favor it. There is a great 
and growing jealousy of the last named power—and much 
reasou for it. ' 

The reform bill in England will be passed through the 
house of lords, by creating new peers—if necessary: 





This is resolved on; and, perhaps, the lords to prevent 4 
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new batch of ‘‘incurables,” will give way; for, nolens 
volens, they must yield to the will of the king, the minis- 
try and the people. But reform in parliament, as pro- 
, except as a pioneer, will do just as much good as 
‘catholic emancipation” in Ireland—which is ‘‘nothing 
at all.” 
Some few cases of the cholera remained in England 





and when thousands throughout this vast country shall as 
a measure of justice, reitcrate those opinions, the oceur- 
rence will leave no other impression than that the arrow 
has fallen far from its mark, and that the object at which 
it was aimed stands unscathed and unhurt. With our 
best wishes for your health and happiness and our earnest 
prayer for your safe and speedy return to the land of your 


and Seotland—but the disease was rapidly disappearing, | fathers, 


and in many places had ceased. 


Permit us respectfully, to subscribe ourselves, your 


Many emigrants were proceeding to the United States. | friends and fellow-citizens, 


Ireland remains ina dreadful condition—misery is the “or- | Walter Bowne, 
Benjamin Bailey, 

The observance of the anniversary of the death of Louis | Samuel A, Talcott, 
16, which had been established by law, was abolished on | Abraham Bloodgood, 
the 28th Feb. without debate, but by a very scrious and | Saul Alley, 


der of the day.” 


nearly unanimous yote in the French chambers. 
252, noes 26. 
Several new French peers have been created. 


Ayes 


Attempts were making to settle the aflairs between | ‘Thomas T. Woodruff, 
Erastus Barnes, 


France and Hayti. 
Count Orloff, an aid-de-camp of the emperor of Rus- 


sia, lately arrived at the Hague,—and it was speculated | Chas. Henry Hall, 


that Holland, backed by Russia, would urge her claims 
against Belgium. 

The arrival of some French troops at Civitia Vecchia 
~ee had caused a sensation. Vhe Austrian funds 
iad fallen in consequence. It would, indeed, appear 
that these troops are intended to check the dominion of 
Austria in Tealy. 

= BB Oe 


MR. VAN BUREN. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

We have great pleasure in laying before our readers 
the excellent answer of Mr. Van Buren to the letter of 
the committee. 

Sir—Deputed by the general commitice, appointed 
under direction of the great meeting held at ‘Tammany 
Hall, to prepare and transmit to you the enelosed expres- 
sion of the sentiments of your fellow-citizens, as to the 
decision of the senate on your nomination as minister 
plenipotentiary to Great Britain, we beg leave in addi- 
tion to the discharge of this grateful duty to express a 
concurrent wish for your health, happiness and prosperity. 

Respectfully, your fellow-citizens, 

GIDEON LEF, 
MYER MOSES, 
WM. P. HALLETT. 
To his excellency Mantin Van Benen, 
minister plenipotentiary, Cc. Se. 
New York, Feb. 1, 1832. 
REPLY. 

GENTLEMEN—I enclose you the reply to the letters 
which you had the goodness to communicate to me, and 
beg you to accept for yourselves the assurance of my sin- 
eere regard and my cordial thanks for the very kind and 
flattering manner in which you have been pleased to dis- 
charge your trust. I am very respectfully, your ob/’nt 
servant, MARTIN VAN BUREN, 
Messrs. Gideon Lee, Myer Moses, W. P. Hallett. 

London, Feb. 24, 1832. 

New York. February 1, 1832. 

Sir: The undersigned a committee appointed at a nu- 
merous meeting of your fellow-citizens, have the honor 
of transmitting to you a copy of their proceedings and 
resolutions unanimously entered into and growing out of 
the rejection by the senate of the United States of your 
nomination as minister plenipotentiary to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and [reland. 

While they rejoice that an opportanity is presented to 
them to reiterate an expression of their personal regard 
and of their unequivocal confidence in your patriotism 
and probity, and renewed assurance of the cstimation in 

which they held your capability to the proper discharge 

of the most important trusts, they regret the cireum- 
satan calling for this communication, and deplore the 
e 
influenced, and which in the instance of your rejection, 
was disregarded by the senate of the United States. 


James Campbell, 


John Targee, 
Gideon Lee, 

Wm. P. Hallett, 

D. B. Tallmadge, 
John Lovett, 

Elisha ‘Tibbetts, 
Klidad Holmes, 
Wm. M. Price, 
Montgomery Rankin, 
Alexr. M. Muir, 
Henry Hone, 
Corn’s. W. Lawrence. 


Preserved Fish, 


Asa Mann, 
F. B. Cutting, 


London, Feb. 24th, 1832. 

GENTLEMEN—I have been honered with your kind let- 
ter of the first instant, communicating to me the sen- 
timents of a public meeting of my fellow-citizens on the 
subject of the rejection by the senate of my nomination as 
minister to this country. 
Having always observed, on the part of the republicans 
of the city of New York, a frank and fearless independ- 
ence of opinion, and a disinterested regard to truth and 
justice in their estimate and support of public men, I 
have looked to their approbation with solicitude as a eri- 
terion of conduct, and have received the testimonials of 
respect with which they have occasionally honored me 
with correspondent satisfaction, but never with such deep 
felt sensibility, as in the present instance. Severed for 
the first time from my country and friends, and placed in 
aconspicuous situation among strangers, In a foreign land, 
advantage has been taken of my position to level at me 
a shait intended to wound me to the quick, and to humili- 
ate me in the eyes of the government and nation with 
whom I was totreat, and to whom I was, as yet but little 
known. ‘Thanks to the generous and warm-hearted 
promptness of my fellow-citizens of New York, the same 
moment that brought me the poisoned shaft of my ene- 
mies, brought also the missive of my friends, ‘‘with heal- 
ing on its wings.’”? When you inform your constituents 
of this circumstance, they will at once perecive how well 
timed and effectual has been their assurance of sympathy, 
esteem and confidence, and how deeply it must have sunk 
into my heart, 
In testifying to my publie conduet, they are pleased to 
speak with eulogium of me, as contributing while in the 
cabinet, to the success of the present administration; that 
signal success, I feel called upon to declare, pre-eminent- 
ly due to the political sagacity, unwearying industry, and 
upright, straight-forward policy of our present venerated 
chief. All the humble merit I can claim is that of having 
exerted myself to the utmost to execute his patriotic and 
single-hearted views, and of having sacrificed all per- 
sonal considerations to ensure their success, when threat- 
ened with extraneous embarrassments. 

‘That my exertions were arduous, painful and incessant, 
I may, without vanity, assert: whether my sacrifices have 
not been repaid with unmerited detraction and reproach, 
I leave my countrymen to determine. Still, I shall ever 
regard my situation in that cabinet as one“of the most for- 
tunate events of my life, placing me as it did in close and 
familiar relations with one who has well been deseribed 
by Mr. Jefferson as ‘possessing more of the Roman in 
his character than any man living;” and whose adminis- 
tration will be looked to, in future times, as a golden era 
in our history. To have served under such a chief, at 
such a time, and to have won his confidence and esteem 
isa sufficient glory; and of that, thank God! my enemies 


we from that dignified course which should have | cannot deprive me. 


Of the particular aet of hostility to which Iam happily 
indebted for the present expression of feelings on the 


However, sir, they feel assured that this general and | part of my republican fellow-citizens, it is not, perhaps, 


voluntary expression of the opinions of citizens who best | proper, and 


would fain think, not necessary, that I 





know your worth, will be properly appreciated by you, 


should say much. The courtesy due to the highest of 
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our legislative bodies obliges us to presume that the rea- 
sons assigned by the majority for their decision were sin- 
cere; if so, I console myself with the persuasion that pub- 
lic sentiment, of which I have an earnest before me, is 
likely to determine the futility of those reasons, and the 
injustice of that decision. 

Allow me, gentlemen, in conclusion, to thank you 
heartily for the expression of individual feelings with 
which you have accompanied the resolution of your con- 
stituents. Enjoying a personal acquaintance with every 
one of you, and knowing how much of private worth and 
public respectability you represent, I feel flattered and 
gratified to receive such sympathy at such hands; and sit- 
uated as I am, I cannot but look forward with heart-cheer- 
ing anticipation to the weleome with which you promise 
to greet my return to my native land. 

few weeks residence here will be required to place 
the affairs of the legation in a proper train, as well as to 
settle my own private concerns; after which I propose to 
avail myself of the only opportunity that will probably 
ever be afforded me to visit a few of the most interesting 
points of the continent, after that I shall make the best 
of my way home, where I hope to arrive early in the 
summer, I shall then be able more adequately to express, 
in person, my deep—my affectionate sense of the vigilance 
and protecting kindness of my fellow-citizens, and of the 
honest zeal with which they have stepped forward to vin- 
dicate me from assaults during my absence. In the mean 
time, with a proud and grateful feeling of sincerity, I 
leave my character in their keeping. 

I remain, gentlemen, with the highest respect, your 
servant and friend, M. VAN BUREN. 

To Messrs. Walter Bowne, Benj. Bailey, Samuel A. 
Taleot, Abm. Bloodgood, Saul Alley, Preserved Fish, 
James Campbell, Asa Mann, Thomas T. Woodruff, 
Erastus Barnes, F. B. Cutting, Chas. Henry Hall, John 
Targee, Gideon Lee, Wm. P. Hallett, D. B. bi cage my 

M. 


* John Lovett, Elisha Tibbetts, Eldad Holmes, Wm. 


Price, Montgomery Rankin, Alexander R. Muir, Henry 
Hone, Cornelius W. Lawrence. 
Committee on the part of the citizens of New York. 
= Meee - 
MR. BRANCH AND MR. SAUNDERS. 
From the Raleigh, N. C. Star. 
[copy. ] 
Washington ciiy, Feb. 20, 1832. 
Sir: I have this moment received a letter from Messrs. 
‘Lawrence and Lemay, editors of the North Carolina Star, 
‘informing me that you are the author of a publication 
which appeared in that paper of the 10th instant, under 
the signature of A. B. Under an impression that you 


-may have been misled by the remarks of Gov. Forsyth, 


in the senate of the United States, on the nomination of 
Martin Van Buren, I cannot doubt, for a moment, but 
that you will, on a perusal of the correspondence which 
has passed between that gentleman and myself, prompt- 


Jy repair the injury which your publication is so well cal- 


culated to inflicton my character. I therefore confident- 
ly call on you fora retraction of those charges. With 
respect, yours, Kc. JNO. BRANCH. 
ogen. R. M. Saunders, Raleigh, N. C. 
P.S. I have enclosed this letter to my friend, gov. 


Iredell, through whom I hope to receive your answer. 
JNO. B. 

biota 
Nashville, March 20, 1832. 

Sir: Your letter of the 20th ult. was duly forwarded 
to me by your friend. My answer to which has been de- 
layed from causes not important to state. 

“At the time of writing the communication for the Star, 
of which you complain, I had not seen ‘‘the remarks of 
gov. Forsyth, in the senate of the United States, on the 
nomination of Martin Van Buren;”’ but my impressions 
were produced by the printed speech of gov. Poindexter. 

From the conversation as detailed by him, and the rela- 
tion in which bw then stood to the president, (supposing 
you to have been the person referred to), I did con- 
sider the conversation of that character which forbid its 
disclosure for the gigs for which it was afterwards 
used. It was under this impression that I penned the 
article in the Star, and in this point of view that I intend- 


the conversation, though private, was not confidential, 
and I am free to say that [ consider you above disclosing 
that which you might deem in any way seeret, or of giy. 
ing information in any matter which you would be willing 
to avow to the world. I have the honor to be, Ke. 

R. M. SAUNDERS. 

Hon. John Branch, Washington ef 

frg-Not having seen gov. Iredell, I forwarded this to 
the care of my friend, Mr. Mangum. 

I delivered this to gov. Branch, 24th of March, 1832, 

W. P. MANGUM. 
copy. | 
Washington city, March 28, 1832. 

Sir: [received your letter from Nashville, N. Caroli- 
na, dated the 20th instant. You have retracted the of- 
fensive charge, which you had thought proper to make 
against me in the Raleigh Star, of a breach of confidence 
and of course, your explanation is so far satisfactory as 
to relieve me from tlie necessity of resorting to another 
mode of redress, which might otherwise have been im- 
posed on me. But, in accepting your explanation, I can- 
not pass by the manner in which you have chosen to make 
it, unnoticed. Without commenting on certain expres- 
sions which might be susceptible of an offensive construc- 
tion, I am constrained to say, that its entire contents bear 
the character of justice reluctantly yielded—far more so 
than [ had a right to expect from one, between whom and 
myself there had previously existed friendly relations, 
and who must now, at least, be conscious of the injustice 
he has done me. Nor can I conclude without expressing 
my surprise, considering our previous relations, that you 
should so. hastily, and on saik slight suspicions as those 
stated in your note, attempt to inflict a wound on my char- 
acter. You must feel that you would not have thus acted 
towards me afew short months past; and since that, lam 
conscious of no change that could have affected your then 
feelings, except that] bear, by no demerit of my own, alter- 
ed relations towards those who wield that branch of the 
general government which has the dispensation of its pat- 
ronage—the power of bestowing offices and rewards. At 
the time to which I refer, my favorable countenance 
might at least, in some degree, have been considered as 
a passport to the devout worshippers at the shrine of 
power. But now, from the attitude in which I am placed, 
they may suppose thata more ready admission may be 
obtained by the immolation of my character. How far 
this change in my relations towards those who control 
the power of rewarding, may have so greatly changed 
your conduct towards me, as that you should, in so short 
a time, pass from that of a suitor for office, through my 
favor, to that of an assailant of my reputation, and that 
too on suspicions so hasty and unfounded, that you have 
been compelled, on a review of the case, to retract your 
charges, I leave, without further remarks, to your own 
conscience and to the world to determine. Respectfully 
yours, &e. | JNO. BRANCH. 
To gen. Romulus M. Saunders, Raleigh. 

P. S. Asan act of justice to my character, I have re- 

uested the editors of the Star, in which paper your pub- 
lication appeared, to insert the correspondence which has 
passed between us in relation to it. JNO. B. 

[Mr. Saunders has long had the luck of getting himself 

‘tinto scrapes,’ and also a knack of getting out of them. } 
McCLINTOCK VERSUS McCRATE. 

The house of representatives, as noticed in our journal, 
several times, has long had this case before it during the 
first hour of the day’s sitting. ‘The affidavit of MeClin- 
tock, will shew the character of the transaction. 

THE SPECIFICATIONS. 
‘*Thomas McCrate, esq. collector of the customs, for 
the district and port of Wiscasset, did, on the 4th day of 
Jamary, A. D. 1831, attempt to induce John MeClintock, 
an inspector of the revenue, to swear that he had given 
no part of his fees as an inspector to any person directly 
or indirectly; but that the said McClintock had received 
the whole amount of his fees for his services as inspector 
as aforesaid. Whereas, the said MecCrate, did then and 
there require said McClintock to pay to him the said 
McCrate, twenty-five per cent. out of his fees for all ser- 
vices by him done as inspector, before taking said oath. 
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ich term the whole amount of fees was about six 
ano twenty-nine dollars. Said McCrate required 
the said McClintock to pay him twenty-five per cent. on 
caid fees—amounting to about one hundred ‘and Jifty-seven 
dollars and pecktpspve cents. Said MeCrate had amr 
said McClintock in goods and cash about four hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars—the balance then due to the said 
McClintock was about $201. Said MeCrate then deduct- 
ed the said per centage of 157 dollars from this balance 
901 dollars, and offered the said McClintock the balance 
after such deduction, viz: 44 dollars, as in full payment 
for all of said fees! Said McClintock then stated to him, 
that he could not take the oath required: that is, he could 
not swear that he had received the whole amount of his 
fees, and that he had given no part DIRECTLY or INDI- 
RECTLY to any person,—when in fact he would have given 
said McCrate prrEecTLy 157 dollars 25 cents,—or one 
quarter part of all his fees for services as inspector, and 
therefore refused to take the said 44 dollars offered as 
aforesaid in full payment, but required the lawful balance, 
viz; 201 dollars and some cents. Said McClintock then 
asked said MecCrate how he ( McClintock) could take said 
oath? —McCrate replied,—by calling it a present! Said 
McClintock then said he could not swear that he had not 
given any part direct or indirect,—when he should call 
the same direct. Said McCrate replied that there was 
enough who would—and the next day, said McCrate sent 
the said McClintock his discharge—or, in other words, 
notified the said McClintock that his services as inspector 
were no longer wanted in his district, and no other rea- 
sons were ever offered, or any further explanation ever 
had between the said McCrate and McClintock.” 

[Sworn ts, ] “JOHN McCLINTOCK.” 

The matter had been referred to the committee on the 
judiciary, which had asked, through its chairman, to be 
discharged from the further consideration of it, and that 
it be referred to the secretary of the treasury; on which 
a very lively and pointed debate was had, into which par- 
ty political feelings somewhat entered. 

; t he facts as stated by McClintock appear sustained 
by certificates of his character annexed. 

An action on this matter by the house of representa- 
tives, (though it has no power except to pass a vote of 
censure, a recommend dismissal), seems to be urged 
on the one hand, and resisted by the other, as if for pur- 
poses not yet made public, that such things have been 
of frequent occurrence. At least, they have often been 
publicly stated in the papers; and the establishment of 
the facts alleged by McClintock, it is thought, would lead 
into a close examination of proceedings at other and far 
more important custom houses, at which heavy propor- 
tions of the compensations of the officers have been kept 
back, either to pass into the private pocket of the nomi- 
nating officer, or to accomplish some political object. 
It is broadly stated that an examination, under oath, of 
the inspectors at Boston, would bring out ‘secrets worth 
knowing.” 

The following may shew the character of the debate 
on discharging the judiciary committee— 

Mr. Stanberry, of Ohio, said he hoped the motion to 
discharge the committee of the judiciary from the further 
consideration of this matter, would not prevail. It is ad- 
mitted, (said he), that the collector is an officer liable to 
be impeached by the constitution; and that, if the charges 
made against him be true, they constitute an impeachable 
offence. But it seems to be thought, that because he was 
appointed by the president, and removable at his plea- 
sure, that it would be encroathing upon the president’s 
prerogative, for this house to meddle with the officer. I 
rise chiefly for the purpose of entering my protest against 
this doctrine. If this house sanction it, we will relinquish 
the most salutary power vested in us by the constitution. 

Is it certain, if the most satisfactory proof were made 
of the guilt of this officer, that he would be removed by 
the head of the treasury department, or by the president? 
Sir, the people whom I represent, have tried the experi- 
ment of cudenveriag to effect the removal of a United 
States’ officer by making complaints against him to the 
head of a department. The superintendent of the Cum- 
berland road in Ohio was guilty, not only of defrauding 
the government, but of oppressing and defrauding in- 
dividuals with whom contracts were made for the con- 
struction of the road. Added to this, he was notoriously 
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incompetent for the discharge of the duties of his office. 
Complaints were made to the late secretary of war, who 
sent a respectable and intelligent officer of the army to 
investigate the charges.—This officer, (major Talcott, ) 
did on the spot enter into a laborious investigation of the 
conduct of the superintendent. He took the testimony of 
witnesses on oath, and the superintendent had every op- 
portunity of making his defence. The testimony, accom- 
panied by the report of major Talcott, was transmitted to 
the war department. I have heard, (for I have not read 
the testimony or the report,) but I have no doubt of the 
tact, that the testimony did most fully prove the charges 
made against the superintendert, and the report of major 
Talcott recommended his removal. Well, sir, was the 
superintendent removed? No such thing. He still holds 
the office; and, notwithstanding the great interest which 
Ohio has in the continuation of this road, I believe most 
of her representatives feel almost indifferent whether any 
further appropriations be made, if this superintendent is 
sermiel to hold his office. We know that the money 
will be wasted, and that the work will languish. 

The superintendent of the Cumberland road is not the 
only officer who has been suffered to continue in office, 
after proofs of his transgressions had reached the presi- 
dent. Was the late secretary of war removed in conse- 
quence of his attempt fraudulently, to give to governor 
Houston the contract for Indian rations? I derive my 
knowledge of this transaction not from the columns of the 
Telegraph. The whole affair was known to me at the 
time it took place. The editor of the Telegraph gives 
himself too much credit for defeating this attempted 
fraud. I understood that it was in consequence of the re- 
monstrances of the delegate from Arkansas, that the con- 
tract was not completed. ‘There is one fact, however, 
for which I am indebted to the Telegraph; and that is, 
that the president had full knowledge of the business, and 
that it did not meet with his approbation. 

Is not Wm. B. Lewis still suffered to hold his office? 
and is any further proof needed to convince any man of 
his guilt? Unlimited confidence in the president is a doc- 
trine unknown to the constitution. We are placed here 
to check the executive. But now, it is thought the only 
mark of genuine patriotism to profess the most unbound- 
ed devotion to the will of the president; and the conduct 
of every officer, favored by the president, must be exempt 
from all inquiry or censure. ‘‘It dces not become us,” 
said a Roman knight, in the senate, boasting of his 
friendship for Sejanus, and addressing himself to Tiberi- 
us—‘‘It does not become us to inquire into the person you 
are pleased to prefer above others, or into reason. To 
you heaven has given a consummate judgment. To us 
there remains the glory of a cheerful obedience.” Lan- 
guage fit for the ears of a tyrant, master of the lives and 
property of his subjects; but most unfit for the ears of the 
chief magistrate of a free people, holding his power by 
their will, and responsible to them for its abuse. 

eB BH 
FRAUDULENT IMPORTATION OF WOOL, 

Great HAUL FoR Uncte Sam. We understand thata 
cargo of wool imported into New-York from Bilboa by 
the brig Nestor, in October last, and which was adver- 
tised for sale at auction on the 7th inst. has been seized 
by the collector of the customs for fraudulent entry. We 
learn from a gentleman who was sent to this city to ob- 
tain information respecting the cost of wool at Bilboa 
during the last summer, that importations into this and 
neighboring ports, made about the same time, were en- 
tered at 50 percent. higher cost, and a letter from a mer- 
chant at Bilboa received by a gentleman in this eity, 
which came by the Nestor, states that the cargo cost more 
than 50 per cent higher than the price at which the entry 
was nolo, The cost of this cargo is said to be between 
40 and 50,000 dollars. The laws cannot be enforced too 
rigorously, in such eases, that the honest merchant may 
be encouraged in his lawful enterprises. 

| Boston Gazette. 

The Gazette should have left such a paragraph to its 
neighbors of the Courier. ‘Che wool in question belongs 
to a house of long standing and great respectability. When 
imported, it was presented for full examination at the 
custom house, where the samples have remained for 
months, without suspicion or molestation. But when 
publicly advertised and sold by auction; when the cir- 
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cumstances are such as to incommode both buyer and sel- 
ler in the highest: possible degree, then is the time to 
make a seizure. We should expect, under such cireum- 
stances, to hear a certain class of editors ery out, ‘A 
rogue caught!” ‘‘Huzza for Uncle Sam!” But the Ga- 
zette has been accustomed to pursue a more liberal poli- 
cy in commercial affairs. Of the cases of pretended 
frauds on the revenue at this port, about which so much 
noise has been made, a considerable number have been 
tried. On the trials it has turned out that instead of ca- 
ses of fraud by the importers, three out of four of them 
were cases of oppression on the part of the custom house 
and the “law officers of the crown,” led on and instigated 
by men whose interests, to say the least, have very much 
benumbed their better sensibilities. It would doubtless 
be quite a help to the woollen manufacturers, if after 
making us pay 50-to 150 per cent. more for decent appa- 
rel than would be necessary but for their benefit, they 
could brand every man as a rogue who has the impudence 
to import foreign fabrics which interfere with their pro- 
fits. But not too fast, gentlemen, lest you overdo the 
business. It will be time enough to ery down so respec- 
table a house after trial. The partner who purchased the 
wool in Europe is on his way home, and we are bound in 
common courtesy to believe, will be able to show that he 
has been engaged in no scheme of fraud. 
NM. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
Remarks of the Boston Courier. 
$G- When we first saw the preceding comment append- 
ed to the paragraph from the Gazette, we did not sup- 
ose the allusion of the Journal of Commerce to our 
aumble selves required any other notice than such as 
readers ordinarily bestow on the pious sympathies of that 
paper whenever a rogue is detected in violating the laws 
of the country; but really, we find it conveys a compli- 
ment to our integrity, watchfulness, and sagacity that 
should not be permitted to pass off without a suitable ac- 
knowledgment. To be praised for telling truth in cases 
where cotemporaries conceal it, or at least, refrain from 
revealing it—and to be praised for this, too, by a journal 
that has uniformly manifested a willingness to let truth and 
honesty, so far as they are connected with the revenue 
laws, take care of themselves—is praise indeed. We 
feel the value of the tribute, and accept the homage; for 
we profess to be sensible to the voice of commendation, 
and especially that which is drawn from unwilling pens. 

If, as the Journal of Commerce asserts, three out of 
four of ‘‘the cases of pretended frauds on the revenue at 
the port” of New York, have turned out to be cases of 
oppression, does it become that immaculate Journal to 
justify the fraud it admits in the one out of four! Yet we 
do not recollect ever to have seen that its indignation was 
excited or its virtuous sensibilities alarmed when such a 
case has happened. Beside, it is consistent with that 
“charity which thinketh no evi!,”—a virtue, in which it 
were base slander to say the Journal of Commerce does 
not abound,—to declare that the complainants in these 
eases are ‘‘men, whose interests have very much benumb- 
ed their better sensibilities!” Doubtless it is quite right 
for the Journal of Commerce to endeavor to‘impress on 
its readers a belief that the woollen manufacturers make 
the people pay 50 to 150 per cent. more for decent appa- 
rel than would be necessary but for the manufacturers’ 
benefit, although it knows well enough that those same 
manufacturers have reduced the price of ‘*decent appa- 
rel,” whether of forcign or domestic fabrication, more 
than 50 percent. This, we say, is doubtless quite right, 
in the Journal of Commerce, for it is the ‘‘summary of 
the ten commandments” in the code of free trade. 

But what doesthe Journal of Commerce mean by say- 
ing, as it does, virtually, that the manufacturers would, if 
they could, “‘brand every man asa rogue who has the im- 
pudence to import foreign fabrics which interfere with 
their profits?” Such a p ale can have no common sense 
application in this case, whatever it might have in any 
other. Wool is not, that we ever heard of, a ‘foreign 
fabric.” It generally passes for raw material, and if the 
manufacturers have any personal or private interest in 
branding the importer asa pogue, that interest could only 
be subserved by making it appear, if they could, that the 
wool is invoiced too high. It is for their interest to keep 
down the price of wool, If they looked to their present 
interest alone, they would be greater fools than the Jour- 
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nal of Commeree would make them kKnaves, not to ep- 
deavor to get the article imported duty free. It is the in- 
terest of the woe/-grower that is protected by the duty on 
wool,—not that of the woollen manufacturer—but the 
manufacturer, in the true spirit of patriotism, submits, 
cheerfully to the present evil of high duties, to enable 
the farmer,—his countryman and neighbor,—to enter into 
successful competition with the foreigner and alien. This 
is one of the precepts of the American System—and if the 
Journal of Commerce has no conception that other men 
may be influenced by the equity and patriotism of the 
doctrine, the reason must be sought for, not in its waut of 
sagacity nor in the absence of any attributes of the un- 
derstanding, but in perverted affections, inordinate sel. 
fishness, and narrow-minded prejudices. 
= @ OB Otc —— 
“FREE TRADE” CASES. 

In the district court of the United States.—The United 
States of America vs. John F. Sarchett. This ease, which, 
during the last week, has excited considerable interest, 
was decided on Tuesday last, by a verdict in favor of the 
United States. 

Henry D. Gilpin, esq. district attorney for the United 
States, and John Cadwalader, esq. for the defendant. 

The facts in evidence were briefly these. In January 
1831, Mr. Sarchett imported from England a number of 
casks containing short pieces of bolt iron, cut of the pro- 
per length to be converted into links for chain cables, of 
which he is a maker. It was asserted on the part of the 
United States, that these were essentially bolt or bar iron, 
and as such to be charged at $37 a ton.—Mr. Sarchett 
contended that by the process of cutting, they had assum- 
ed anew and definite character, as a manufactured arti- 
cle; and, as such, not being specifically enumerated in 
the revenue laws, they were to be charged at 25 per cent, 
ad valorem. 

A great number of witnesses, embracing blacksmiths, 
makers of chain cables, manufacturers of bar iron, and 
merchants engaged in the iron trade, were examined on 
both sides. ‘The various points of law and fact were dis- 
cussed by the respective counsel at considerable length, 
and the charge of judge Hopkinson was very able. 

The verdict in favor of the United States is af more 
than ordinary importanee, from the principle which it 
establishes. If a partial change in an article which still 
retains its essential character, were deemed sufficient to 
give it the qualities and denomination of a new manuliec- 
ture, it is easy to see that there would, be but little diffi- 
culty in evading the duties in almost every instance, where 
they are charged on an article susceptible of progressive 
changes in the course of manufacture. 

It may be proper to add, that it appeared in evidence, 
that the defendant assented voluntarily to the present suit, 
for the purpose of having the question decided fairly on 
its merits, | Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Old iron—scrap iron.—It will be recollected that in 
November last, judgment was rendered in the New York 
superior court in favor of Moses H. Grinnel and others, 
against Samuel Swartwout, collector, for the amount of 
the excess of duty charged on a quantity of old iron—the 
duties being charged as on scrap iron. It is proper that 
our importers should be aware that this decision has not 
altered the practice at this port, the dutics to which scra/ 
iron is liable being still charged on that description of 
iron determined by the New York court to be old trou. 
This practice is sanctioned by the treasury department, 
which has direeted an appeal from the decision of the 
New York superior court., [ Lbid. 

Bere 
TREATY WITH THE CREEK INDIANS. 

The following treaty has the assent of the senate, 
having previously received the approbation of the presi- 
dent of the United States. 

ARTICLES OF A TREATY 
Made at the city of Washington between Lewis Cass, 
thereto specially authorised by the president of the Uil- 
ed States, and the Creek tribe of Indians. 

Art. 1. The Creek tribe of Indians cede to the Unit 
ed States all their land east of the Mississippi river. 

Art. 2. The United States engage to survey the said 
Jand as soon as the same can be conveniently done alter 
the ratification of this treaty, and when the same is sur- 
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to select one section each, and every other head of a Creek 
family to select one-half section each, which tracts shall 
be reserved from sale for their use for the term of five 
years, unless sooner disposed of by them. A _census of 
these persons shall be taken under the direction of the 

resident, and the selections shall be made so as to in- 
elude the improvements of each person within his selee- 
tion, if the same can be so made; and if not, then all 
the persons belonging to the same town, entitled to selec- 
tions, and who cannot make the same so as to include 
their improvements, shall take them in one body ina pro- 
per form, And twenty sections shall be selected, under 
the direction of the president for the orphan children of 
the Creeks, and divided and retained or sold for their 
benefit, as the president, may direct. Provided, how- 
ever, that no selections or locations under this treaty, shall 
be so made as to include the agency reserve. 

Art. 3. These tracts may o conveyed by the persons 
selecting the same, to any other persons for a fair consi- 
deration, in such manner as the president may direet. 
The contract shall be certified by some person appointed 
for that purpose by the president, but shall not be valid 
till the president approves the same. A title shall be 
given by the United States on the completion of the pay- 
ment. 

Art. 4 At the end of five years, all the Creeks enti- 
tled to these selections, and desirous of remaining, shall 
receive patents therefor, in fee simple, from the United 
States. 

Anr. 5. All intruders upon the country hereby ceded 
shall be removed therefrom in the same manner as intru- 
ders may be removed by law from other publie land until 
the country is surveyed, and the selections made; except- 
ing, however, from this provision, those white persons 
who have made their own improvements, and not expelled 
the Creeks from theirs. Such persons may remain till 
their crops are gathered. After the country is surveyed 
and the selections made, this article shall not operate 
upon that part of it not included in such selections. But 
intruders shall, in the manner before described, be remov- 
ed from these selections for the term of five years from 
the ratification of this treaty, or until the same are con-. 
veyed to white persons. 

Art. 6. ‘T'wenty-nine sections, in addition to the fore- 
going, may be located, and patents for the same shall 
then issue to those persons, being Creeks, to whom the 
same may be assigned by the Creck tribe. But whenever 
the grantees of these tracts possess improvements, such 
tracts shall be so located as to include the improvements, 
aud as near as may be in the centre. And there shall also 
be granted by patent to Benjamin Marshall oue section of 
land, to include his improvements on the Chattahoochee 
river, to be bounded for one mile in a direct line along the 
said river, and to run back for quantity. ‘There shall also 
be granted to Joseph Bruner, a colored mai, one-half see- 
tion of land, for his services as an interpreter. 

Arr. 7. All the locations authorised by this treaty, 
with the exception of that to Benjamin Marshall, shall be 
made in conformity with the lines of the surveys; and the 
Creeks relinquish all claim for improvements. 

Art. 8. An additional annuity of twelve thousand dol- 
lars shall be paid to the Creeks for the term of five years, 
and thereafter the said annuity shall be reduced to ten 
thousand dollars, and shall be paid for the term of fifteen 
years. All the annuities due to the Crecks shall be paid 
in such manner as the tribe may direct. 

Arr. 9. For the purpose of paying certain debts sue 
hy the Creeks, and to relieve them in their present dis- 
tressed condition, the sum of one hundred thousand dol- 





For the payment of certain judgments obtained against 
the chiefs, eight thousand five hundred and seventy dol- 
lars. , 

For losses for which they suppose the U. States re- 
sponsible, seven thousand seven hundred and ten dollars. 
For the payment of improvements under the treaty of 
1826, one thousand dollars. 

The three following annuities shall be paid for life: 

To Tuske-hew-haw-Cusetaw, two hundred dollars. 

To the Blind Usher King, one hundred dollars. 

To Neah Micco, one hundred dollars. 

There shall be paid the sum of fifteen dollars for each 
person who has emigrated without expense to the United 
States, but the whole sum allowed under this provision 
shall not exeeed fourteen hundred dollars. 

There shall be divided among the persons who suffered 
in consequence of being prevented from emigrating, three 
thousand dollars. 

The land hereby ceded shall remain as a fund from 
which all the foregoing payments, except those in the 
ninth and tenth articles, shall be paid. ’ 

Arr. 12. The United States are desirous that the 
Creeks should remove to the country west of the Missis- 
sippi, and join their countrymen there, and, for this pur- 
pose, it is agreed that as fast as the Creeks are prepared 
to emigrate, they shall be removed at the expense of the 
United States, and shall receive subsistence while upon 
the journey, and for one year after their arrival at their 
new homes. Provided, however, that this article shall 
not be construed so as to compel any Creek Indian to 
emigrate, but they shall be free to go or stay, as they 
please. 

Arr. 13. ‘There shall also be given to each emigrating 
warrior a rifle, moulds, wiper and amimmition, and to 
each family one blanket. ‘Three thousand dollars, to be 
expended as the president may direct, shall be allowed, 
for the term of twenty years, for teaching their children. 
As soon as half their people emigrate, one blacksmith 
shall be allowed them, and another when two-thirds emi- 
grate, together with one ton of iron and two hundred 
weight of steel annually for each blacksmith. These 
blacksmiths shall be supported for twenty years. 

Arr. 14 ‘The Creck country west of the Mississippi 
shall be solemnly guaranteed to the Creek Indians, nor 
shall any state or territory ever have a right to pass laws 
for the government of such Indians, but they shall be al- 
lowed to govern themselves; so far as may be compatible 
with the general jurisdiction which congress may think 
proper to exercise over them. And the United States 
will also defend them from the unjust hostilities of other 
Indians, and will also, as soon as the boundaries of the 
Creck country west of the Mississippi are ascertained, 
cause a patent or grant to be executed to the Creek tribe, 
agreeably to the third section of the act of congress of May 
2d, 1850, entitled ‘*an act to provide for an exchange of 
lands with the Indians residing in any of the states or ter- 
ritories, and for their removal west of the Mississippi. 

Anr. 15. This treaty shall be obligatory on the con- 
tracting parties, as soon as the same shall be ratified by 
the United States. 

In testimony whereof, the said Lewis Cass, and the 
undersigned chiefs of the said tribe, have hereunto set 
their hands at the city of Washingion, this 2ithy day of 
March, A. D. 1832. 

LEWIS CASS, 
OPOTHLEHOLO, 
TUCHEBATCHEEHADGO, 
EFIEMATLA, 
‘TUCHEBATCHE MICCO, 





lars shall be paid to the Creek tribe, as soon as may be 


after the ratification hereof, to be applied to the payment | 


of their just debts, and then to their own relief, aud to be 
distributed as they may direct, and which shall be in full 
consideration of all improvements. 

Art. 10. The sum of sixteen thousand dollars shall be 
allowed as a compensation to the delegation sent to this 
place, and for the payment of their expenses, and of the 
claims against them. 

Ant. 11. The following claims shall be paid by the 
United States. 

For ferries, bridges and causeways, three thousand dol- 


lars; provided that the same shall become the property of 


the United States. 








TOMACK MICCO, 
WILLIAM McGILVERY, 
BENJAMIN MARSHALL, 

in the presence of Samuel Bell, William R. King, John 
Tipton, William Wilkins, C. C. Clay, J. Speight, 
Samuel W. Mardis, J. C. Isacks, Jno. Crowell, 1. A. 


BenzgamMin MAns#att, 
Tomas Carr, Inierpreters. 


Joun EL. Bropnax, 
= BD Otc — 
TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—tIst SESSION, 
SENATE. 
Ipril 5. ‘The senate then resumed the consideration 
of the general appropriation bill,—the question being on 
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the amendment to allow 4,500 dollars for the return of 
the ministers from France and England. 

Mr. Sprague resumed the remarks which he com- 
menced on ‘Tuesday, and spoke about two hours and a 
half in conclusion. 

After Mr. Sprague had concluded, Mr. Kane moved 
that the senate now adjourn. ‘ 

Mr. Webster moved the printing of the British act of 
parliament of the 22d April, 1831, and also of a portion 
of a document which accompanined the president’s mes- 
sage, being a tabular statement of the duties as they ex- 
isted before the present arrangement was carried into ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Forsyth inquired the reason of this motion. 

Mr. Webster stated that the object of his motion was to 
enable the senate the better to understand the modifica- 
tion which had been made in her tariff laws by Great 
Britain. The gentleman from Maine had read a part of 
the correspondence of the American minister, complain- 
ing of the destruction of the equality in the trade by the 
act to which he had referred. Atan early stage of the 
session, there were gentlemen of the senate who were 
uninformed as to the existence of this law. 

Mr. Forsyth objected to the motion to print a docu- 
ment which could only be useful to illustrate the argu- 
ments of gentlemen on the other side of the question. 
Every one, he said, knew that there had been a modifica- 
tion of the British law on this subject. 


Mr. Webster replied that every body then had got this 
knowledge very recently. Six weeks ago the chairman 
of the finance committee did not know it. He then 
briefly referred to the course pursued by the general go- 
vernment when the tories brought a bill before the British 
a to at the close of the Wellington administration. 

Vhether, since this arrangement has been made, Great 
Britain has found it convenient, under the reservation in 
lord Aberdeen’s letter, to change her whole system of the 
tariff duties as far as regards the West India islands, we 
are now inquiring, as a question of great moment. Ifthe 
gentleman from Georgia meant to say that the question 
was not relevant to the bill, as one making appropriation 
for the services of the year, be it so. Bat its general 
bearing on the question immediately under discussion 
could not be doubted. It is a subject which ought to be, 
and which he presumed would be, fully diseussed here. 

Mr. Smith rose to state that he did know of the exis- 
tence of the law of the British parliament. 

Mr. Holmes reminded the senator from Maryland that 
he had expressed a doubt of its existence; and when he, 
Sani H.) told him where it was to be found, the senator 

rom Maryland said it was not there. 

Mr. Forsyth repeated that the evident object of the 
motion was to illustrate the arguments of gentlemen on 
the other side, and suggested that the important facts were 
all to be found in the correspondence already laid before 
the senate, 

The chair (Mr. King) decided that the motion to print 
was informal, and could not be received. 

Mr. Sprague referred to the act of parliament, and 
stated his intention to print it in the report of his speech. 

Mr. Smith said that the act had not passed into a law. 

Mr. Sprague stated that it had passed, and had been 
communicated to the senate and ordered to be printed. 
The law passed on the 22d April, 1831. The senator 
from Maryland says that the act has not passed. Mr. 
Livingston says it has passed. He then went on to shew 
some of its provisions. 


Mr. Smith interrupted. ‘I know that perfectly well.” 

Mr. Sprague rejoined. The senator from Maryland 
knows that perfectly well; yet two minutes ago he said 
the law had not passed. Now he knows this perfectly 
well, and yet, in the presence of all these gentlemen, he 
had but just declared that he did not know that the law 
had passed. Mr. Sprague then read one or two passages 
from the Taw, and asked the senator from Maryland if he 
did not also know that perfectly well. 

Some conversation ensued on a motion of Mr. Foot, 
that the senate adjourn to mect at 11 to-morrow, but it 
was decided to be a motion without the rule of order.— 
‘The senate then adjourned. 

April 6. The resolution of Mr. Foot changing the 
hour of meeting, after the present weck to 11 o’clock was 
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taken up, amended so as go into effect after the 14th ingg, 
and passed. 

r. Smith offered a resolution, which was agreed to 
calling on the president of the United States to furnish 
to the senate lord Aberdeen’s letter in answer to My. 
Barbour’s of the 27th November, 1828; and also, so much 
of a letter of the 22d April 1831, from Mr. MeLane ty 
Mr. Van Buren, as relates to the proposed duty on cotton, 

The vice president laid before the senate a communi. 
cation from the secretary of the treasury on the subject 
of money paid for drawbacks, premiums, allowances anq 
bounties. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Dickerson presented instructions from the legisla. 
ture of New Jersey, instructing their senators to procure 
a ge oe for surveys of certain ory and rivers, 

r. Clay offered a resolution, which was agreed to, 
calling on the secretary of the treasury to furnish to the 
senate such additional correspondence as ry have taken 
place between the treasury department and the collectors 
of the revenue, or appraisers, showing the construction at 
the treasury of the laws levying duties on foreign imports, 
as is not embraced in the report made in compliance with 
the resolution of the 23d January last. 

Mr. Smith rose to make an observation or two, pre- 
mising that what had fallen yesterday from the gentleman 


from Maine, rendered it necessary for him to state facts, 


The gentleman from Massachusetts had stated that the act 
of parliament introduced by Mr. Herries, imposed a higher 
seale of duties than that which existed under the act of 
1825. He(Mr. S.) had stated that this act never passed; 
but that another act had passed, imposing duties on im- 
material articles, but leaving all material articles, such as 
flour, meal, rice, &c. untouched. The word ‘‘inconside- 
rable” had been commented on by the gentleman from 
Maine. Mr. McLane had protested against the bill of 
Mr. Herries, and the act which passed did not impose 
the duties which are contained in that bill. 

Mr. Webster said that when this subject, six weeks ago, 
was before the senate, it did not seem to be known, with 
any certainty, if any act had passed. The senator from 
Maryland did not then inform the senate of the fact. He 
(Mr. W.) could not find the act; and he had accordingly 
written to a friend in New York, who forwarded him a 
copy of it. That copy he had shown to a friend, and by 
this friend it was communicated to the senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Smith. 1 know that; you all heard it. 

Mr. Webster resumed: The senator from Maryland 
said that the Herries bill had failed when the Wellington 
administration went out of power; and had further said 
that no law had passed. Now he tells us that he knew all 
about it. He(Mr. W.) thought he had reason greatly to 
doubt the aecuracy of the senator’s recollection; and he 
thought it would be a becoming act, if that senator could 
himself be brought to question it. The gentleman now 
says that he well knew that lord Grey’s administration 
imposed new duties, yet, at the same time, he tells us 
that he knows of nothing done by that administration un- 
favorable to the American interests. If the senator knew 
all this before, why had he not communicated his know- 
ledge to the senate? The senator was not given to be so 
little communicative of what he knows. But the fact is, 
that the recollection of the gentleman is so much over- 
loaded, that it cannot bear every thing which is imposed 
on it. The gentleman had evidently confounded the laws 
with each other. Had he informed the senate of the ex- 
istence of the act, he (Mr. W.) would not have taken 
the trouble to write all over the country to obtain it. 

Mr. Smith said he had seen it in the Albion. 

Mr. Holmes referred the senator from Maryland to the 
printed reports of their several speeches to show how the 
ease stood. He, (Mr. H.) had stated that the duties im- 

osed by the bill of Mr. Herries were unfavorable to the 

Inited States, but that this act did not pass. Mr. Holmes 
had said that this act did not pass, but that a more ob- 
noxious one had passed. The senator from Maryland 
denied that this was the fact. Mr. Holmes had also stated 
that the trade was open to the British two months earlier 
than it was to American vessels. This also was con- 
tradicted by the senator from Maryland. On going home, 
and examining his books, he, (Mr. H.) had found that 
he was accurate in both his statements. He (Mr. H.) 
was astonished to hear the senator from Maryland say 
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that he had given him the information, when, in fact, he 
Mr. ee gave the information to the senator from Mary- 
nd, and told him he would find it in the Albion. 

The senate adjourned until Monday. 

April 9. The vice president laid before the senate a 
communication from the president containing the corres- 

ndence between lord Aberdeen and Mr. Barbour and 

. McLean and Mr. Van Buren, called for by the re- 
solution of Mr. Smith. _ 

Mr. White reported a bill making appropriations for the 
Indian department, with an amendment. 

On motion of Mr. Foot, the senate took up the revo- 
lutionary pension bill, when Mr. #odinson moved an 
amendment to include the officers and soldiers who serv- 
ed under generals Wayne and Clarke—which motion gave 
rise to a debate; Messrs. Bibb, Grundy, Robinson and 
Benton advocated the amendment; and Mr. Foot opposed 
it. Before any decision was had on the motion, the bill 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. Forsyth offered a resolution which was agreed to, 
calling on the president to communicate to the senate 
all the instructions given by this government to our min- 
isters to Great Britain; and all the correspondence of 
our ministers on the subject of the colonial and West 
India trade, since March 1825, &e. 

Mr. Sprague offered a resolution calling for informa- 
tion relative to the military road from Matanaweock to 
Mars’ hill, in the state of Maine, which, by unanimous 
consent, was agreed to. 

The senate resumed the consideration, as in committee 


4 of the whole, of the general appropriation bill. 
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Mr. Kane then spoke for about an hour and a half in 
conclusion, in reply to Mr. Sprague. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland, then rose and said that, with 
a view to put an end to the discussion, and to accellerate 
the passage of the bill, he was instructed by the commit- 
tee of finance, to withdraw the amendment which had led 
to this debate. 

The chair decided that the motion, although it would 
have been in order as the motion of an individual, was not 
in order as the report of a committee. 

Mr. Holmes then took the floor and spoke for about 15 
minutes, when 

On motion of Mr. Johnston, the senate adjourned. 

April 10. Mr. Grundy reported the bill from the 
house, establishing certain post routs and for the discon- 
tinuance of others, with amendments. 

_ The senate resumed the consideration of the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of government, during 
the year 1832. 

The vice — stated the question—the senator 
from Maine being entitled to the floor. 

Mr. Smith rose to address the chair. 

Mr. Holmes, of Maine, rose and said he believed he 


> would not permit the gentleman to interpose, and ad- 


dressed the senate for two hours and a half, without con- 


~ cluding, when he gave way to a motion to adjourn—and 
the senate adjourned. 


April 11, ‘The senate proceeded to the consideration of 


' the revolutionary pension bill. The question being on the 
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amendment of Mr. Robinson; 

Mr. White moved a further amendment so as to include 
“any other person who was in the service of the United 
pg against any Indian tribe, previous to January 1, 

Messrs. Frelinghuysen, Grundy and Smith, were op- 
— to the amendments; the latter gentleman avowed 

is hostility to the bill, the amendments, and to pensions 
of all kinds. 

Mr. Buckner thought the amendments went too far. 

Mr. Smith moved to lay the bill on the table, which 
motion _— 

Mr. Johnston, introduced a bill authorising the pay- 
ment. to the state of Louisiana of 5 per centum on the 
proceeds of land sales. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the ge- 
heral appropriation bill. 

Mr. Holmes addressed the senate for two hours in con- 
clusion of his remarks. 

_Mr. Smith hoped the senate would now go on with the 
bill, deferring the discussion on that particular subject 
until Mr. Sprague’s resolution, relative to the West In- 
dia trade, came up. 





Mr. Sprague consenting, amendments were severally 
moved by Messrs. Dallas and Hayne, and agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, the bill was also amended by 
adding the following: 

‘‘For surveying of the lands ceded by the Creeks to 
the United States, $50,000.” 

Mr. Smith then moved to add at the end of the bill a 
clause to enable the secretary of state, the secretary of 
the treasury, the secretary of war, and the secretary of 
the navy, fo have the papers in their departments ar- 
ey and indexed, $2,500 to each department. 

r. Clay objected to this amendment as a most ex- 
traordinary and useless appropriation of money. He stated 
that it had never, within his knowledge, taken five mi- 
nutes to find any document, unless it was, perhaps, an old 
revolutionary paper. It isa business which properly ap- 
pertains to the clerks in the office; and here is an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 asked for, to do what the present clerks 
were bound to do. 

Mr. Smith sent to the secretary’s table a letter from 
Mr. E. Livingston to Mr. Verplanck, of the house of 
representatives, stating the necessity of an appropriation 
of twice the amount named in the amendment. 

Mr. Fvot remarked, that a sentence in the letter now 
read, disclosed the true cause of the confusion which 
prevailed in the departments. It was entirely attributa- 
ble to the removals after the president came into office. 
Persons of capacity and experience were turned out, and 
others put in their places, who knew not where to look 
to find necessary papers. The removals in the state de- 
partmént had been numerous; and he instanced, as a con- 
sequence, that a gentleman had been detained here three 
weeks before the clerks could find where his account was 
stated ! 

Mr. Clay made some further observations on the sub- 
ject. It was an extraordinary proceeding at this late pe- 
riod of the session, at the moment when we are told of 
the necessity of passing the appropriation bill yeep 
with expedition, seas 3 the clerks are suffering, and the 
secretary of the senate has been obliged to raise money on 
his own eredit, to come here for this appropriation, 
on the ground that the secretaries cannot go on with the 
public business without this additional aid. The law had 
determined the number of elerks in the departments, yet 
this number had been increasing for some years; and now,, 
unwilling to ask for new clerks, the departments ask for 
agross sum of money. He requested that the yeas and 
nays might be taken on this question. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered. 

Mr. Marcy then suggested to the chairman of the 
committee on finance to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Forsyth asked to hear Mr. Verplank’s letter read. 

Mr. Smith said he could not find it among the docu-. 
ments sent to him, and then withdrew his amendment. 

The senate then took up an amendment, making an ap- 
propriation for extra clerks in the office of the survey or-ge- 
neral of public lands, but before this was disposed of, 

On motion of Mr. King, the senate adjourned. 

April 12. A communication was received from the mas= 
ters commandant of the Navy, asking an increase of pay: 

Mr. Hayne reported a bill relative to the pay of the 
marine corps. 

Mr. Dallas presented a memorial from the board of 
health of Philadelphia, praying additional powers. 

Mr. F'rclinghuysen’s resolution relative to the purchase 
of the old journals, was agreed to. 

A letter was communicated by the secretary of state, 
from the consul at Havre, stating that there was an indi- 
cation on the part of the French government to increase 
the duty on cotton. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the gen- 
eral appropriation bill, which was amended; but before 
the bill was gone through with, the senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday, April 6. The speaker laid before the house 
sundry communications from the seeretary of the treasu- 
ry, Viz: 

A report of the register and receiver of the land office 
for the district of St. Helena: a letter transmitting infor- 
mation as to the quantity of public land remaining un- 
sold; the quantity granted for internal improvements, 
education, and charitable institutions; the amount paid by 
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the United States for title to the public lands; the expen- 
ses incurred in the sale of public lands, and in the settling 
the titles of claimants and the amount reecived for lands 
sold: the circular issued to consular agents of the United 
States in foreign countries, in relation to trees, plants 
and seeds, Ke: and a statement of the suits instituted by 
the collectors of the ports of Boston, New-York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Charleston, in relation to frauds 
on the revenue. : 

house resumed the consideration of the motion re- 
lative to the charge against the collector of Wiscassett. 

Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, again took the floor, but 
before he had concluded his remarks, in opposition to the 
motion, the hour allotted to resolutions having expired, 
the chair arrested the course of his remarks. 

The house went into committee of the whole on the 
state of the union, Mr. Polk in the chair, and took up 
the appropriation bills. 

The committee took up the bill making appropriations 
for works of internal improvement. The question being 
on the two following amendments, viz: ‘‘for the break- 
water in the Delaware bay, $270,000.” ‘To enable the 
secretary of war to pay Lucius Stockton for repairs made 
by him to the Cumberland road, $5,866—both amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

Mr. Verplanck moved an amendment making two ap- 
ropriations for repairs upon the road from Pensacola to 
allahassee, and from Tallahassee to New Orleans. ‘The 

amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Bullard, moved to amend the bill in the last 
clause, which contained an item of $2,628, for improving 
the navigation of Red River, by adding the words ‘‘and 
the further sum of $20,000.” 

Mr. Bullard explained in what manner the appropria- 
tion of last year had been expended in the improvement 
of the navigation. About 50 miles had been opened of an 
obstruction extending in all 60 or 70 miles; so that a 
steam-boat had passed through, though not without some 
difficulty. He dwelt upon the advantages which would 
result to the commerce of all the southern part of Arkan- 
sas from removing the obstruction in this river, through 
which a navigation of 1,000 miles from the Mississippi 
would be opened. 

Mr. Mercer also advocated the appropriation, arid 
maintained that it would bring into the market a vast 
amount of the public lands. 

Messrs. Foster, of Georgia, and Davis, of South Ca- 
rolina, opposed the amendment. It was unparliamentary 
to proceed with the bill in the absence of the chairman of 
the committee of ways and means. Amendments to the 
amount of $200,000 had already been proposed. 

Messrs. Sevier, Ingersol and Sutherland, strenuously 
=a the adoption of the amendment, and deprecated de- 

ay. 

Mr. Bullard’s amendment was finally agreed to. 

Mr. Verplanck then moved an amendment for public 
works at 27 different places, amounting in the whole to 
$376,000. 

Mr. Carson addressed the committee at length, and 
with great animation, against these appropriations. 

Messrs. Verplanck and Whittlesey entered into minute 
explanations of the utility of the works for which the ap- 
propriations were required. 

Several other gentlemen addressed the committee, 
when, on motion of Mr. Vance, the committee rose, re- 
ported progress, and had leave to sit again, and the house 
adjourned. 

Saturday, April7. Mr. Boon submitted a resolution 
calling on the secretary of war for the survey of the Wa- 
bash river. 

Mr. Howard asked the consent of the house to report 
a bill to enforce quarantine regulations, which, after a 
suspension of the rule, was granted. 

Mr. Howard then briefiy explained his object. The 
bill had been drawn up with some care, in conformity 
with suggestions received in the course of a correspon- 
dence with some of our principal seaports. ‘The object 
of the bill is to enforce the quarantine beyond the limits 
of the jurisdiction of cities, which never could go far- 
ther than the limits of the states in which they were si- 
tuated. He thought proper that the general government 
should interpose to sup ly the deficiency. 

The bill, was ordcred to a third reading to-morrow. 
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The house then proceeded to the consideration of pri. 
vate bills, and after going through thirteen, and ordering 
them to be eigrosted Ne a third reading, adjourned. 
Monday, April9. Mr. Kavanagh presented several 
depositions relative to the case of the Wiseassett collec. 
tor. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, moved certain amendments to 
the bill to renew and modify the charter of the bank of 
the United States. The first reduces the term of the 
charter from twenty to fifteen years—the second makes 
it the duty of the bank to furnish to the chief officer of 
every state in which a branch may be located, a statement 
of all the capital employed by such branch not owned by 
citizens resident in such state; the amount of which por- 
tion of its capital may be taxed by the legislature of said 
state: the third amendment prohibits the bank from es- 
tablishing any new brauch, in any state, without the con- 
sent of its legislature, and directs that the present branch- 
es be withdrawn on the expiration of the present charter, 
unless the consent of the respective states be obtained for 
their continuance: the fourth amendment reduces the rate 
of interest on discounts to 5 per cent.: the 5th amendment 
inhibits alien stockholders either directly or indirectly 
from voting for directors under penalty of forfeiture of 
their stock. 

Mr. .’rcher, presented the memorial of the Peters- 
burg rail road, praying the remission of the duties on 
certain iron imported by said company. 

Mr. Drayton reported a bill for the establishment of 
a military board, for the administration and government 
of the ordnance department. 

Mr. .frcher reported a bill providing for a deficit of 
appropriation therein named. 

The bill extending the benefit of vaccination among 
the Indians, was read a third time and passed. 

The revolutionary pension bill was taken up, Messrs, 
Dearborn, Sutherland and Bell, severally addressed the 
house until past 4 o’clock—when the house adjourned. 

Tuesday, April10. ‘The house resumed the consider- 
ation of the motion of Mr. Davis, of Mass. relative to the 
case of the Wiscasset collector, when Mr. Storrs, ad- 
dressed the house until the expiration of the hour, in op- 
position to the motion. 

On motion of Mr. Doddridge, the house went into a 
committee of the whole on fourteen bills relating to the 
District of Columbia. —The seventh, a bill for the more 
speedy administration of justice in the District of Colum- 
bia, gave rise to an animated debate in which many speak- 
ers were engaged. 

Mr. Wickliffe offered an amendment providing that no 
person should be arrested in the district upon eivil pro- 
cess, but upon a debt contracted within its limits. He 
hoped to see the day when no freeman should be held to 
bail or inearcerated for debt in this country. My. W’s 
amendment was finally lost,—and the several bills were 
reported to the house. The house adjourned. 

Wednesday, April 11. The house resumed the un- 
finished business of yesterday morning, relative to the 
collector of Wiscassett, when Mr. Storrs addressed the 
house, but had not completed when the debate was ar- 
rested. The speaker laid before the house a communi- 
cation from the treasury relative to the number of persons 
employed in the custom houses of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charleston. 

The house then resumed the consideration of sundry 
bills relative to the District of Columbia, as in committee 
ofthe whole, and, after a protracted discussion on two, 
the one relating to the bridge over the Potomac, and the 
other for the erection of an aqueduct and bridge above 
Georgetown, the committee rose, and had leave to sit 
again: and then the house adjourned. 

Thursday, April, 12. Mr. Storrs concluded his re- 
marks on the case of the collector of Wiscasset and was 
followed by Mr. Kennon. 

The bill for the establishment of a military board for 
the ordinance department, was ordered to a third read- 
no, 

‘The house, in committee of the whole, took up the 
bill to enlarge the revolutionary pension list. Messrs. 
Johnson, of Pa., and Felder, of S. C. opposed the princi- 
ples of various amendinents being adopted,the commit- 
tee rose and reported the bill to the house, and the bill 





being ordered to be printed; the house adjourned. 
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